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The Barnard Language Reader 


By MARION D. PAYNE, Instructor in the Barnard Schools, 

New York City. g 
30 cents ; 

This book for the first school year offers an interesting 
variety of material for dramatization, reproduction, and 
memory work. Besides simple adaptations of seven popu- 
lar stories, such as “The Three Bears,” “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” and “The Little Red Hen,” the book contains a 
number of fables and folk tales which illustrate the various 
duties and faults of childhood. The poetry, for the most 
part classic in character, is popular with small boys and 
girls. The matter is arranged with reference to the sea- 
sons. Among the very attractive illustrations are twenty- 
three in colors, while the cover design is a clever adaptation 
of an old-fashioned sampler. 


Austin’s Lessons in English for 
Foreign Women 


35 cents 


This book is designed especially for use in settlement 
work and evening schools. It teaches foreign women to 
speak and read English and shows them how to become 
good, intelligent American citizens, The working woman’s 
longing for sociability is made the basis of the instruction. 
The class meetings form the connecting link between the 
old world and the new, and help adjust the immigrant to 
her new environment and new conditions of living. These 
lessons are the outgrowth of many years’ experience in 
settlement work, in teaching English to foreign women, 
and in training other teachers for such work. Interest in 
the reading lessons is stimulated by the use of questions, 
conversation, memory exercises, and pictures. Self-expres- 
sion is encouraged as much as possible. Every lesson is 
full of valuable information on some topic of greatest in- 
terest and importance to foreign women. 








Otis’s Pioneer Series 


ANTOINE OF OREGON MARTHA OF CALIFORNIA 
BENJAMIN OF OHIO PHILIP OF TEXAS 
HANNAH OF KENTUCKY SETH OF COLORADO 


For Fourth Year. Price, 35 cents each 


These books tell in the author’s own inimitably enter- 
taining way stories of the journeys made by those adven- 
turous pioneers who were determined to push west either 
to found homes or to gain riches for themselves from the 
better opportunities: offered in the new country. There 
were hardships to be endured in making the long and 
tedious journeys through almost unbroken forests, across 
desolate prairies and over unbridged rivers, in fair and 
stormy weather; there were homes to be built, and there 
were fields to be cleared, while savage foes watched from 
the distance. All these hardships and all these adventures 
were experienced, and are interestingly related, by children. 





Stamper’s Textbook on the Teaching 
of Arithmetic 


By ALVA WALKER STAMPER, Ph.D., Head of the De- 
partment of Mathematics, State Normal School, Chico, Cal. 


$1.00 


This book gives a greater breadth of view in connection 
with the larger problems concerned with the teaching of 
arithmetic, some practical suggestions as to methods, and a 
brief but comprehensive review of subject matter. It con- 
tains an interesting history of the subject; an account of 
the reasoning involved in arithmetic; a brief treatment of 
the scope and value of algebra and geometry in the ele- 
mentary school; a general lesson plan; with ten plans 
worked out in detail; advice as to modes of instruction 
and detail of routine work, etc. The work is carefully 
planned, the methods are up-to-date and practicable, and 
the subject related to actual life. 
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42,216 


of our typewriters are used for 
instruction purposes in the schools 
of the United States and Canada— 
many thousands more than all other 
makes combined. 


These figures 
have been ob- 
tained through 
a careful, 
thorough and 
exact school 
census just 
completed by 
us. 





This isn’t assertion ; it’s evidence. It means that the 
business world uses so many of our machines that 42,216 of 
our typewriters are needed by the schools to train the operators. 


It pays every pupil best to learn 
what the business world demands 


Remington 


Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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The Silver-Burdett Arithmetics 


New These books represent mature experience as well as a 
Strong keen understanding of the most approved innovations in the 
Original teaching of the subject. 

Up-to-Date Every step in these books has been planned to develop 


in the pupil: (1) Habits of accuracy; (2) Habits of concentra- 
Comprehensive tion; (3) Habits of clearness and conciseness in expression. 
They provide a wealth of fresh, vital problems which bring 
the study close to the average pupil’s interests and experience. 





The authors are Dr. George M. Philips, Principal, and Robert F. Anderson, Sc. D., Professor of 
Mathematics, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 
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The Best 
TONIG 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vitality, 
the relicf of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, impaired digestion 
or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


Is a scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 


The attendance upon the sum- 
mer school at the University of 
Wooster was 1,500. W. E. Chan- 
'cellor, editor of the ScHoot Jour- 
| NAL, and head of the summer ses- 
| sions of the courses in education, 
|etc., for the past five years, gave 
| courses in education and sociology 
| throughout the eight weeks of the 
| term, excepting the week spent at 
|the N. E. A., Salt Lake City. He 
|will give similar courses at 
| Wooster next summer. The fac- 
|ulty has eighty-five members. J. 
| H. Dickason, professor of Latin, 1s 
| in charge of the summer sessions. 
| This is the longest summer school 
| between New York and Chicago, 
|north of the Ohio, ranking fifth 
|in size for the entire country. 








| Of 1,100 cases of removal from 
|country to city personally investi- 
| gated by T. J. Coates, supervisor 
| of rural schools in Kentucky, more 





than 1,000 were caused by a desire 
for better school, church, and so- 
| cial advantages. 


phates, and has been found a 
most valuable general Tonic. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and wholesome beverage. 





First girl, lunching with a 
friend: 

“T know he’s rich, but isn’t he 
too old to be considered eligible?” 

“My dear,” answered the other 
girl, “he’s too eligible to be con- 





If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Providence, R. I. 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 








sidered old.”—Danbury News. 


Pears 


Most soaps clog the 
skin pores by the fats 
and free alkali in 
their composition. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves the 
pores open and the 
skin soft and cool. 


Established in 1789. 








Quotable Sayings From the Salt Lake Meetings 


Charles Zueblin—“Medizval culture is no longer sufficient. The college 
entrance examinations will not do as a standard of life.” 

Lucile Fargo—‘A good library is not a mere storehouse of books, nor is 
a good librarian a mere clerk.” 

Far W. Galloway—“The order of the universe puts a premium upon knowl- 
edge.” 

M. H. Stuart—“It is high time for secgndary schools to sign a declaration 
of independence.” 

W. M. Hepburn—“The farmer who reads wins.” 

Thomas E. Thompson—“Where education concerns itself with mechanical 
processes, there is no excuse for waste. Here the teacher should be 100 per 
cent efficient.” 

Lucy K. Cole—‘“Society seems perfectly willing to pay enormous sums for 
the maintenance of police, prisons, asylums, penitentiaries, criminal and di- 
vorce courts, all of which are the direct results of misused, unrestrained, mis- 
directed, emotional life.” > 

C. V. Oden—“Teachers are sculptors of the mind.” 

Frances Effinger-Raymond—“How can a teacher be positive, magnetic, 
dynamic, when he is full of a negative textbook and empty of all else?” 

Henry B. Favill—“The processes of life depend upon adequate appropria- 
tion of food and innocuous disposal of waste.” 

J. A. Shawan—“As a rule, boards of education are willing to do as well 
as they know how.” 

E. C. Bishop—“Agriculture is the study of things, not a study about things.” 

J. H. Paul—“The forests are teachers.” 

G. O. Foster—“The latch string of the office of the registrar should ever 
hang out ready for the student whatever be the nature of his call.” 

J. M. Howell—“Care especially for the student just entering. Send a man 
to meet his train. Help him in home sickness. Watch him until he has 
made a few good friends.” 

a _M. Hepburn—“Better farming, better selling, better buying, better 
iving. 

J. F. Hosic—“Good English counts everywhere.” 

Ada M. Brooks—“Indoor life cramps mind as well as body. Teach every 
child as much as possible outdoors.” 

W. R. Tyndale—‘Many persons take exercise when they need rest.” 

Orson Ryan—‘“The best education utilizes some natural activity.” 

er ic. Macdonald—“Poor attendance is the gravest defect of the old rural 
school. 

Mary B. Page—“An outdoor school costs less than an indoor school.” 

Thomas D. Wood—“Health is not the main purpose of education; yet we 
cannot prosper without health.” 

L. R. Alderman—“Our children should practice with the same gtins that 
they are to use in every day life.” 

(Continued on page ix) 








NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
INTRODUCES ISAAC 
PITMAN SHORTHAND 


It is interesting to note that the School 
of Commerce of the New York University 
has introduced a course in shorthand, 
using the Isaac Pitman textbooks in this 
connection. This school has become well 
known throughout New York and the East 
as one of the most practical and up-to- 
date in the country, and it is already 
offering a wide range of courses, inclu- 
ding Principles of Accounting, Auditing, 
Commercial Geography, etc. 

Send for copy of Report of a Special 
Committee appointed by the New York 
Board of Education on the Teaching of 
Shorthand in High Schools, and particu- 
lars of a Free Correspondence Course for 
Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West Forty-Fifth Street New York 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


Progressive education is the phrase at the head 
of this page, one that stands not only for a senti- 
ment, but for a fact. In politics there is abundant 
evidence that progressiveness is no longer an aspi- 
ration. Some things have been done. A few 
weeks ago the people of Georgia chose a United 
States senator; the parcel post, granted us as a 
propitiatory farce, is really beginning to lessen the 
cost of living; and now for a long time a congress 
has been considering a tariff bill, while the hotels 
of Washington have been unable to let their choic- 
est rooms or get rid of their surplus stock of cham- 
pagne, a state of things for which there is no 
precedent. 

The popular revolution of the last decade has 
been slow to reach the schools, as might be expect- 
ed. Education, like religion, is intensely conserva- 
tive; it seeks for precedent and follows it. Even 
when forms change, the realities often remain. 

And yet, conservative as the schools constitu- 
tionally are, there are evidences of change, of prog- 
ress. One such sign is plain and significant; it is 
the attention given during the past months and 
years to manual training. We will not say voca- 
tional training, for, valuable as that may be, it is a 
secondary function of the public schools to fit its 
pupils for trade or profession; but the distinctly 
progressive factor that is entering our educational 
system is that training which exalts the nobility of 
manual labor. 

The controlling spirit of the schools of the past 
is better revealed by an incident than by statistics. 

That motive of education is disclosed in the re- 
mark once made by a teacher to a delinquent pupil. 

“Now, Charlie,” said she, “you must be a better 
scholar, you must study your lessons more. You 
don’t want to grow up and have to work all day ata 
carpenter’s bench, do you?” 

Of course, Charlie admitted that he had ambi- 
tions above getting a living with saw and plane. 
The rest of the class caught the moral of the re- 
mark; and the teacher, well grounded in her ped- 
agogy, went on with the capitals of Europe, the 
irregular verbs and her beautiful object lessons, all 
with the hope of lifting young America above the 
need of toiling with his hands. 

Nor was the teacher alone at fault; hers has been 
the popular conception of education. Charlie’s fa- 
ther, himself a carpenter, would probably have en- 
dorsed the teacher’s appeal, being possessed of the 


$15 


idea that the great object of the public schools was 
to make the sons of carpenters into lawyers and 
merchants. 

Here has been the snobbishness of our education, 
an element not gone, but going. Manual training 
in the schools is the agent of democracy. It is for 
such changes in education that as “a representative 
organ of progressive education” we are working. 

Those words are more than a pleasant phrase. 

* ok * 

The center of interest in school affairs during the 
summer has been at Chicago.. The incidents which 
have attracted attention are clearly to be seen only 
in the light of local color. The educational system 
of Chicago is big; but one might know much of the 
bigness of New York and still understand little 
about the conditions in the second city in popula- 
tion. An item of school news that is told in an 
obscure paragraph of a New York paper and is 
unread by the man on the street, might, if it were 
a happening in the western city, be told in columns 
and become a common topic of conversation. This 
is so, for one reason, because Chicago is a western 
city, and west is west in education, and, for another 
reason, because Chicago is Chicago. 

There are three facts to keep in mind, in discuss- 
ing school matters on the southwestern corner of 
Lake Michigan. 

All the proceedings of the Chicago board of edu- 
cation have their relation more or less apparent to 
one notable historic event of the body—the man- 
agement and mismanagement of the real estate set 
aside in early days for the promotion of schools. 
These properties, once reckoned in hundreds, later 
in millions, have made scandal for half a century 
and raised the board of education to a mighty finan- 
cial power. The results have to be reckoned with 
by every superintendent and teacher, and they have 
ramifications which touch every adoption of a text- 
book or a policy. Z 

Again, the expenditure of a dollar for schools 
means that fifty cents must be paid in by half a 
dozen great corporations. ; 

And, further, against the cohesive conservatism 
of the moneyed interests there has grown up a 
formidable array of civic federations, not the least 
of which is that of the women. The women are 
to be reckoned with, too. 

Such being the conditions, Ella Flagg Young 
came up from the ranks of the Chicago schools and 


- 
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with energy-and tact set to work to manage those 
schools and to make them better, and she has suc- 
ceeded beyond the power of figures and reports to 
show. A walk through the corridors of any public 
school, a look into any office of administration, will 
show to a person conversant with the Chicago 
schools of the past that there has been a change and 
a marked change for the better. 

One item of reform should be mentioned. Mrs. 
Young has done much to make the classroom teach- 
ers of the city a factor in the direction of affairs 
and to inspire in them a feeling of unity and loyalty. 
We count that a great triumph and submit the fact 
to superintendents who would show their greatness 
by increasing the gulf between themselves and their 
teachers. 

For a time, in her work, Mrs. Young had the 
support of the board, and then there came a time 
when she had not that support. 

And then came her resignation. 

Resignations call for reasons, and the reason 
given in this case was that the superintendent did 
not feel able to add to her duties a conflict over poli- 
cies or a campaign for re-election six months later. 

There has been much concern, however, over the 
motive behind the reasons. Was Mrs. Young really 
indifferent about retaining her position? Or did 
she look for a popular uprising, the capitulation of 
the hostile forces, the adoption of her plans, and a 
triumphant re-election ? 

It might have been both. This matter of motives 
is obscure at best. We glibly attach motives to the 
actions of others when we hardly know why we 
ourselves are acting as we do. What matters it, 
anyhow, in this case? If it was a shrewd move, it 
was certainly honorable; and it succeeded. If it 
was a variation of the feminine threat to “go home 
to mamma,” it served, as it often does, to bring man 
to a sense of his helplessness. A unanimous vote, 
save one, has brought the recall of the resignation. 

Mrs. Young goes on. 


* x * 


The particular project which brought the super- 
intendent and the board into conflict in Chicago 
was the plan to prepare and publish a spelling book 
for the city schools. When the resignation was 
withdrawn the board dutifully and unanimously 
enacted— 


That the superintendent of schools be directed to cause 
to be compiled by the teaching force of the public schools 
spelling books which in the judgment of the superintendent 
are best adapted to the use of pupils in the Chicago public 
schools, protecting the same so that they may be copy- 
righted by or on behalf of the board. 

That such spelling books be piaced in the hands of 
pupils of the public schools at cost price, instead of con- 
tinuing the present system of contracting for the pur- 
chase of copyrighted spelling books from publishers and 
causing both board and pupils to pay various profits 
thereon. 

That the superintendent of schools, Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, shall present the new spelling books for adop- 
tion at the earliest possible date, and that until such 
books are ready for use the superintendent shall instruct 
principals of schools to arrange for the teaching of 
spelling by means of lists of words selected from the 
various readers and other textbooks in use.- 
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This is not an insignificant matter. It signifies 
much. The readers of the Journal know well that 
we believe the policy, of which this is an entering 
wedge, is unwise. The great mass of teachers of 
the country so believe; but we will all watch the 
experiment with interest and a mind open to con- 


viction. 
* * * 


Over fifteen years ago, George W. Pullman, fore- 
seeing the educational need which since has made 
itself widely felt, left a bequest of $1,200,000 to the 
town of Pullman, Ill., for a technical high school. 
The board in charge of the fund decided that the 
sum was too small to put up the buildings and main- 
tain the school. The money was invested and now 
the buildings are to be erected at the cost of half 
a million dollars. Professor L. G. Weld, who has 
been investigating the technical schools of Europe, 
will return in October and put before the board of 
directors the result of his investigations. This is 
the rare history of a fund not left for the founding 


of a college. 
_ ee 


The secretary of the navy, Josephus Daniels, may 
not be a seaman, but he is a far-sighted American 
of particularly good sense. He made some remarks 
at the Naval War College, Newport, this summer, 
worthy of more than passing note. He admitted 
that the alluring advertisements for recruits neither 
sufficiently allure nor honestly state the facts. The 
young men are told that they may learn electricity, 
radiography, carpentry, machinery, plumbing, print- 
ing, shipfitting, coppersmithing, blacksmithing, boil- 
er-making, gun-pointing, hospital apprenticeships, 
commissary stewardships, bookkeeping, stenography 
and much else. The fact is, however, that the navy 
has failed to live up to all its promises. His con- 
clusions are sound and worth the attention of every 
citizen. 


Every ship should be a school and every officer should 
be a schoolmaster. After young men enlist they should be 
assigned to a regular course and should elect whether 
they study engineering or electricity or printing, black- 
smithing, coppersmithing, machinery, or carpentry; and 
classes should be organized to teach men every industry or 
occupation that is applied on board ship. In addition 
there should be primary instruction conducted by the 
younger officers. If you will read the biographies of great 
men, you will find that a great number of them taught 
school during the first years after their graduation. The 
best thing that could happen to a midshipman or ensign 
in the navy on their first cruises is that they should teach 
the young men in classes at stated periods not only tech- 
nical subjects, but the rudiments of education so that 
those who enlisted without education might have an op- 
portunity to learn the “three R’s” as well as seamanship 
and gunnery, and other technical subjects. © 

The more the enlisted men learn, the better qualified 
they are to serve. Many of them enlist before they have 
had much education and as they are trained in the duties 
of a seaman, they ought also to go to school. My 
ambition is to make the navy a great university with 
college extension, high school extension and primary 
extension, all on board ship. An American battleship 
represents everything in life. There is no place where a 
young man can learn so mtich. If we make eyery 


ship a school, we will attract more of the best men in 
America to the navy. When their time expires they 
will return to civil life qualified to earn more money and 
to be useful citizens, or they will re-enlist in the navy 
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and everyone of them will be able to perform the duties 
better than if they had not been to school during the 
years they were on a battleship. 


XK * * 


The presidency of noted colleges failed to at- 
tract John Finley from the College of the City of 
New York. It argues that in accepting the man- 
agement of the school system of his state he sees 
possibilities, has ambitions, and will attempt much. 
We believe he will succeed and that he will be little 
hampered in following so famous a man as Com- 
missioner Draper. Great as Mr. Draper was, his 
work was done some years ago. 

The place that President Finley takes could have 
been well filled by the promotion of any one of the 
three associate commissioners. Each one of them 
1s a man of exceptional ability. But it is highly 
advantageous at this moment that a man from the 
outside should come in. New York has too much 
machinery; and what little hope there is for sim- 
plification lies in the selection of such a man as 
Finley. 

* * * 

The mooted question of the employment of mar- 
ried women, especially those who are mothers, sur- 
vives a somewhat hot and. decidedly dry summer. 
Charles W. Eliot writes to a board of education, 
who desired to get just such an opinion as he gave, 
that “the employment of married women in the 
schools is not for the interest of the pupils, the 
teachers, or the community as a whole.” Superin- 
tendent Pearse, at the close of his long service in 
Milwaukee, gives an opinion decidedly opposed to 
that of Doctor Eliot. The superintendent of city 
schools has certainly been in a better position to 
judge than has the president of a college. 

In this connection there comes an idea from Rus- 
sia which we get through Mme. Rosanoff, a teacher 
in the government schools of Moscow, who has re- 
cently been studying educational conditions in this 
country. According to her statement Russia has 
no problem in the case of married teachers. Its 
edict is “by all means bring children into the world.” 
To that end a leave of absence, with full pay, is 
granted, and further provision is made for the edu- 
cation of such children. 

But, of course, Russia is crude and barbaric. 


* 3K * 


In his annual report upon the public schools of 
New York, President Thomas W. Churchill, of the 
board of education, complains that “we continue to 
maintain for selecting teachers a system so complex 
as to produce perpetual misunderstandings and ap- 
peals; so slow as to leave classes unprovided with 
teachers.” Being inexperienced in these matters, 
he is unaware that even in rural districts where 
there is no system at all, not even a simple system, 
there are “perpetual misunderstandings and ap- 
peals” and that often “classes are unprovided with 
teachers” for months at a time. His complaint is 
ene against human nature itself. 


* * * 


Allan Grant Odell puts forth a pamphlet on Edu- 
cational Tools New and Old, which illumines the 
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present situation of the textbook question. It is a 
good campaign book for the teacher. 

The moving spirit of recent legislation on the 
subject is condensed into the reply of a legislator 


to an advocate of good textbooks: 


“Say,” replied the legislator, “I guess you don’t know 
my constituents. They don’t want good books; they 
want cheap books. At least, that’s what I always tell 
them I’m working for when I go down for a re-election 
and they always send me back. I’m committed to the 
proposition that this state must have cheaper books.” 


In combating such sentiment we are supplied 
with such applicable statements as— 


Although the cost of manufacture has probably in- 
creased twenty-five per cent in the last twenty years and 
the quality of schoolbooks undoubtedly one hundred per 
cent, the price has probably decreased more than ten 
per cent. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The question whether or not to teach sex-hygiene 
in the public schools is agitating good men and 
women from end to end of the land. One might 
suppose that the whole progress of civilization de- 
pends upon the answer. The agitation has ‘become 
a craze and as usual the fanatics are gloriously 
ecstatic. 

Calmer persons might do well to ask themselves 
just a few other questions ; for example: 

1. Shall the children be taught what our inno- 
cent women teachers themselves do not know? 
How shall the teachers learn? 

2. Is not sex-blindness prophylactic against sex- 
interest? Has sex-modesty no warrant in truth? 

3. At what age in the case of each child shall the 
instruction begin—before, in or just after the pu- 
bertal change? If so, how can this be ascertained? 
Skilled physicians themselves often cannot ascer- 
tain the exact date of change. 

4. As a matter of fact, are not these enthusiasts 
misusing a word? Do they mean sex-hygiene or 
sex-ethics ? 

5. Can the subject be taught in class? Is it not 
in truth a purely personal matter, a sacred affair 
of the individual, belonging to that inner life to 
which the soul shuts the door? 

6. If taught publicly at all, which is indeed doubt- 
ful, must not sex-ethics be taught in church by 
preachers and in home by physicians, rather than 
at school by ordinary school teachers? 

7. Is not teaching and learning sex-hygiene very 
near “playing with fire”? 

8. Beyond doubt, millions of boys and girls every 
year learn about the sex-life from degraded adults. 
But is not the desire to talk about this life itself 
evidence of a low standard of interest? With most, 
let it be said emphatically, the unwillingness to con- 
sider this theme publicly is due not to prudery but 
to a keen sense of its delicacy and of its sacredness. 

Here is a crusade that will, unless checked, work 
more harm than good, unless it is soon purified 
and wisely guided. Let ministers, physicians, and 
intelligent parents take the lead! 
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Fifty Years After 


Five men, three in blue, two in gray, had crystal- 
lized out of the moving throng into a stationary 
group. It was at Gettysburg during the sizzling 
days of July. Every little talking match had to 
have both colors to be complete. There were more 
blues; but they hunted up a gray, if need be, and 
made the combination. And then they talked, good- 
ness me, how they did talk! Well, it was these five 
men I was telling about. I stopped a moment to 
listen and at once was one of them. The first time 
I played listener to one of these confabs of veterans 
I executed a tentative movement on their flank and 
halted a few feet away. 

“Come right in here,” said one of them, opening 
up the ranks. “We’re all acquainted here—no se- 
crets and no enemies now.” 

So it was throughout that wonderful reunion. 
Everybody, old soldier or not, considered himself 
acquainted with the man he happened to fall in with. 
And there was no make-believe about the good 
feeling. It was the genuine stuff. 

But about those five men and their talk of why 
and how things happened. 

“But I tell you this,” said one of the southerners, 
capping an argument which hadn’t been an argu- 
ment at all, “if we-all had known you-all like we 
do now, there wouldn’t have been no war.” 

There you have it in a sentence—more about the 
civil war than you can get from all the libraries pub- 
lished about that famous conflict. We didn’t know 
them, and they didn’t know us, and we fought. 
Now that we’re acquainted we wonder why we 
did it. 

The north fought a south that Mrs. Stowe de- 
scribed ; the south fought a north pictured by Rob- 
ert Toombs; and both saw bogeys and proceeded 
to kill people that they would ordinarily have been 
glad to know and shake hands with. Those who 
by chance escaped the killing have shaken hands 
without formality and with plenteous good feeling. 


The Pedagogical Side 


And now Mr. Schoolteacher, and Miss School- 
teacher also, not to omit the much-talked-of Mrs. 
Schoolteacher, what little are we doing to prevent 
such unfortunate conflicts from happening again on 
this somewhat restricted and considerably occupied 
world-area of ours? I am not talking about this 
universal peace teaching, much of which is gush, 
but about these national and sectional hatreds that 
spring from “we-all not knowing you-all.” Some- 
times it may be, when such feelings exist, that it 
is better to fight it out and have the thing done with. 
But the point is that often there is no good reason 
for the ill feeling existing, and we teachers are 
just the people—paid for the job—who can help a 
little toward its not existing. 


I am talking about the history side of the teach- 
ing business. If I have the right idea of this part 
of it, we are trying to find out what the dead-and- 
gone have done in order to steer the ‘live-and- 
going along the best track. That’s about the whole 
of it. Now if we're going to teach the people the 
uselessness of impending wars, our best hold is to 
teach them about the uselessness of some of the 
bygone wars. And one of that kind was the civil 
war. 


A Little Method 


Maybe you never discussed that proposition with 
a class or a neighbor. Maybe it causes a religious 
shudder through your pedagogical anatomy; for 
there is almost as deadly fear of heresy among the 
teachers as among the preachers—fear of starting 
something not in the holy syllabus. And if the use- 
lessness of the civil war were propounded to a 
class, and if it was at the north, you would expect 
to hear at once that it was an irrepressible conflict 
—conflict meaning war, mind you—a battlement of 
the forces of righteousness against the hosts of sin. 
There is plenteous talk of that kind in the pyram- 
idal conversation of our history teaching. 

Then suppose this dialogue ensues: 

Slavery was once universal? 

Yes. 

And it is now gone? 

Affirmation. 

And what other nation has had bloody war over 
the abolition of it? 

At this point, small nebulous chunks of thought 
may possibly be seen floating through the mechan- 
ically ventilated air of the schoolroom. 

And now who were these enslaved creatures any- 
way—what sort of folks were they? 

It appears, always provided this is north of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, that they are figments of sen- 
timent and imagination. This slave that the lesson 
is about is an Uncle Tom, modified by Eliza and 
tinctured with an admixture of Topsy. That was 
what the three men in blue thought the slave was, 
when they set out to kill the two men in gray, and, 
failing, left them to get acquainted with fifty years 
after. But to-day these same three men are more 
likely to think of the ex-slave as a Jack Johnson 
sneaking off to France with his white wife; and if 
they live in New York or Chicago they a are calling 
for Jim Crow cars. 

The lesson proceeds: 

And did the owners of these slaves cruelly treat 
them? 

Commonly they did. Here rise visions of Simon 
Legrees and of raging bloodhounds, which in fact 
track perfectly, but tear not at all. No visions, 
however, of the ordinary social conditions of the 
south, where a man who beat his slaves was ostra- 
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cized just as is the farmer in the north who is known 
to beat his cattle. 

Then another tack: 

How much did one of these slaves cost? 

Unpedagogic question, not in the syllabuses, not 
called for in the standard examinations, no part of 
our conventional and deadening treatment of his- 
tory. But some ideas on the subject begin to ooze 
out and try to mingle with that other idea, that 
these owners, these men who knew their own inter- 
ests, who had their money tied up in tuberculosis- 
threatened property, commonly destroyed or dete- 
riorated the value of that property. The ideas don’t 
mingle; any more than good sense would suffer 
people where there are no horses to believe that 
horse owners commonly beat and starve their 
beasts. Still, these people might believe such no- 
tions of horses and their owners, if their histories 
fed them solely on the sentimental literature of 
the society for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

And now, perhaps, after treating the subject in 
this way, large chunks of ideas will be aviating 
through the air of the schoolroom. However, ideas 
may not be in place there. 

“Glory to Gawd! Bress de Lawd! Hallerluya!” 
shouted a colored woman in the gallery of one of 
our most staid and syllabustic churches. 

An usher remonstrated. 

“I cawn’t help it; I’ze got religion.” 

“But, madam, hush; this is no place for re- 
ligion.” 

No, come to think it over, probably we’d better 
go on in the good old way, sifting over the good 
old chaff. Some of our schools are no places for 
education. 


The Prescribed Topics 


Here are some of the topics of the hallowed 
courses of study which, conventionally treated, will 
breed percentages, promotion and diplomas: 


1. The first slaves in the colonies. 

Date and place is enough generally. Let Virginia 
be suggestive; no need to mention that it had to 
be Virginia at that time, since there wasn’t another 
English colony to take the dusky cargo. Boston 
had ’em, soon as there was a Boston. But Boston 
is croupy; and to buy a thousand-dollar negro on 
Monday and see him die of pneumonia on Friday 
is not financially encouraging. No, slavery won't 
flourish under the weather cock of the sacred cod- 
fish; but the art of invective against the sins of 
others will abound. Say nothing about all this, for 
it won’t help the percentages when the course-of- 
study makers fetch on the examinations. 


2. The Missouri compromise. 

Give dates and latitude figures. No use to dis- 
cuss what a compromise is, as seen in the familiar 
life of the home and the street. Whole classes have 
passed this topic with the highest marks without 
the faintest notion of the nature of a compromise. 

3. The fugitive slave law. 

Give dates. You may criticize Webster and ex- 
alt such extremists as Garrison and Phillips. Add 
touching pictures of runaway slaves, and of dogs 
that tear. Let the runaway die, the man who has 
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invested several hundred dollars in him won't care. 
Say nothing about a fugitive slave law being neces- 
sary under the constitution and in the very nature 
of things; and if you say anything about the north- 
ern states nullifying that law, don’t use the word 
nullification. Attach that hideous expression to 
South Carolina only. Call the nullification acts of 
the north personal liberty laws; that term will ex- 
press the piousness of the north and give cheer to 
boom throwers, window smashers and striking prop- 
erty destroyers. 

4. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Date of publication; number of copies sold; ef- 
fect on the slavery struggle as religiously told in 
the books. Do not intimate that Mrs. Stowe did 
not know what she was talking about, or that as a 
picture of slavery Thomas Nelson Page’s novels are 
incomparably better than the fiction of Mrs. Stowe. 
By all means do not let it get out that the great ma- 
jority of slaves were well treated, that during the 
war they worked faithfully for the absent master, 
protected the mistress, and that the bloody, black 
fiend, horror of woman, was a product of carpet- 
baggers and other graduates of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
This is history true and terrible; but it won’t help 
to pass examinations, and may even prejudice the 
candidate in the minds of the examiners. 

But with all the passing there will not be much 
of getting acquainted, as did the men who fought so 
needlessly, not much help to the oncoming of the 
era of universal understanding—which must come 
in ahead of that era of universal peace. 


A Little Military Education 


The boy scouts were in happy evidence at Gettys- 
burg. We have all seen them squadding off after 
flowers, which is good enough; but their service at 
the great reunion was of a higher order. There is 
something in this boy scout movement, a semi-mili- 
tary training that ought to be given to every boy in 
the land; and it is an antidote to too much rafha 
in the schools. 

There are indications that we are going to get 
some good, hearty, manly, military training in this 
land. On that very field of Gettysburg, since the 
reunion, some two hundred college boys have 
camped with regular soldiers, eaten their food, seen 
their life, and imbibed a bit of military science. 

The idea is growing. After twenty years of wor- 
shiping German pedagogy we are beginning to find 
out that the one education that puts the Germans to 
the front is the drill of their camps. There they 
make men and teach them to obey. Of course, 
Miinsterburg can’t get Carnegie to see this; but the 
country should be saved by what Carnegie can’t 
see. And there are women in dresses who hold up 
their hands in horror at the mention of making sol- 
diers of our boys. They, too, do not know history, 
the history of William’s quarter-century of peace. 

It is said that our hundred thousand men are 
really something of a little army now, quite effi- 
cient. Military men do things. Goethals is one. 
At the Gettysburg reunion the army brought things 
to time; the botch work was done by the political 
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Barbers the World Over 


The elaborate barber shop of the United States 
and Canada is unknown throughout the rest of the 
world. Neither the costly chairs, ornate equipment, 
nor high prices for service flourish outside of 
America. 

The London barber shaves his customer in a 
four-legged wooden chair with a movable head- 
rest and charges him two pence, four cents. How- 
ever, there, as in most of the large cities of Europe, 
the American chair and its corresponding price may 
be found. In the smaller towns of the British isles 
a haircut or a shampoo for six cents is not infre- 
quent. The barber shop of the province is likely 
also to be a store for men’s furnishing goods. 

Across the channel in France, the man who goes 
to a barber shop may just as well take his wife 
along, for many of the shops take care of the hair- 
dressing of women. The prices are about the same 
as in England; but there are some expensive fan- 
cies in hairdressing not practiced in England. 

Passing through Germany into Austria, the prices 
become lower, the shops less showy, but the service 
not necessarily any poorer. In Germany the bar- 
bers are not idle while waiting for a customer, but 
are making wigs and switches as a part of the busi- 
ness. In Austria an apprentice must serve for four 
years before he is permitted to open a shop in his 
own name, and during this apprenticeship his com- 
pensation is small. In the best shops apprentices 
are paid a weekly wage of forty-one cents during 
the first year, sixty-one cents during the second, 
eighty-one cents during the third, and one dollar 
and two cents during the fourth year. They also 
receive gratuities from their customers. Austrian 
barbers object to American reclining chairs on the 
ground that they compel the barber to stand erect 
while shaving a customer or cutting his hair, where- 
as he is accustomed to leaning over. It is also. said 
that many of the customers are averse to being 
shaved on what appears to them like an operating 
table. 

Still more primitive and cheap are the Italian 
shops. Basins with running water are not often 
found; and in the better places a shave for a cent 
and a haircut for two cents may be obtained. Prices 
are higher in Switzerland, about half the American 
rate, and scrupulous cleanliness, as might be ex- 
pected in that country, is the rule. 

In some parts of Turkey there is no fixed charge, 
barbers accepting whatever their customers will pay. 
In Syria a straight-backed chair of local make, a 
small mirror on the wall, and a peculiar pan with 
a semicircular piece cut out of its rim so that it 
fits partially around the neck, under the chin, con- 
stitute. the standard equipment. Water is put in 
the pan, which is placed under the customer’s chin, 
and the barber makes the lather with his hands and 


rubs it on the customer’s face, usually without a 
brush. The soap used is of the ordinary domestic 
make. 

In Aden and in India the barber generally calls 
at the house of his European customer, and will 
shave him every morning for a month, throwing 
in a haircut, for from one to two dollars. The na- 
tive may get the same service from the itinerant 
barber on the street. 

The Chinese barber also goes about, much as 
the umbrella mender in America does, seeking his 
customer. Each barber carries his equipment, which 
generally consists of a stool on which his customer 
is seated, a small wooden tub used as a basin, the 
old-fashioned triangular wedge-shaped Chinese ra- 
zor, Chinese scissors, and possibly a jar or other 
vessel for carrying water. The chief duty of a 
barber before the cutting of queues became general 
was to comb and brush the long hair, plait it again 
into a queue and shave the forward part of the 
head. For this service he received the equivalent 
of four cents in American money. Few Chinese 
have beards, so shaving is not generally necessary. 
All this is rapidly changing now to the European 
idea of shops and better equipment. 

So, on around the world, many curious facts may 
be found in this one line of business. As a conclud- 
ing picture of this verbal film we may fancy the 
two hundred white men of the thirty thousand pop- 
ulation of Zanzibar waiting for a steamer to arrive 
in the harbor so that they can get a haircut. They 
can shave themselves; but the other tonsorial serv- 
ice is not easily self-applied. 

The Cocoanut Palm 


The cocoanuts that sell so cheap in our groceries 
and fruit stores come largely from tropical Amer- 
ica. India also is a land of cocoanut palms, nearly 
a thousand square miles of that country being de- 
voted to these widely distributed trees. A hundred 
nuts to a tree annually is not an unusual yield; and 
the writer has it from the authority of a friend that 
there are trees in southern Florida that produce 
nuts at the rate of one a day. But that is a Florida 
story. 

There are several ways to get value out of this 
nut palm. The oil is the most considerable product. 
The meat, after the oil is pressed out, has some 
value as cattle food and as a fertilizer. Then the 
desiccated meat is a product sought by the confec- 
tioner and baker. There is further an attempt to 
market a cocoa butter, which might be something 
like- peanut butter ; but those who have tasted it will 
have to tell about that. There is a use for the husk, 
too, which, with much labor, may be made into 
rope and matting. But probably the least known 
product of this palm is toddy. From one tree an 
average of thirty-five gallons a year, say a barrel, 
of juice can be extracted. This juice ferments in a 
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few hours and becomes the intoxicating toddy. Pro- 
hibition would be a difficult matter where the nut 
palm abounds. 

Two Expositions 

Two minor expositions, that will shortly be held 
are suggestive of items of geography and history. 
This fall there is proposed an exhibit of the arts, 
crafts and industries allied to what is designated as 
“anti-earthquake construction.” There will be spe- 
cial interest in this exhibit to the remaining inhab- 
itants of the place selected for the display—Mes- 
sina, Italy. 

By a legislative enactment of Panama, a national 
exposition will be held there in 1914, in celebration 
of the fourth centennial of the discovery of the 
Southern sea by Adelantado Vasco Nunez de Bal- 
boa (Sept. 25, 1513). This exposition will be held 
at Panama city. 





The Sandalwood Supply 

Down toward the end of the peninsula of India 
is the province of Mysore, in size about that of the 
island of Ceylon, which is some three hundred miles 
farther south. If you have an odorous box made 
of sandalwood the chances are that it came from 
this province of Mysore, which furnishes seven- 
eighths of the world’s supply of this costly wood. 
It may be, however, that your box came from Aus- 
tralia or from a smaller island in the Malay archi- 
pelago, for while the other eighth comes from out- 
side of India the Indian supply is largely used for 
perfume and medicine. 

The Mysore belt of trees has been known from 
the most ancient times, and has always been consid- 
ered the best sandalwood of the world. The area 
covered by the trees is about 5,000 square miles, 
or, say, the size of the state of Connecticut. Only 
the over-mature, dead and fallen trees are taken 
out, together with the stumps and the very roots 
themselves. Not a chip is wasted and even the saw- 
dust has its market value. 

The uses of the wood are, first, to extract the oil 
from which medicines and scents are made. So 
valuable is the oil and so liable to adulteration is it 
that some manufacturers in the United States im- 
port the wood and extract the oil themselves. The 
wood is further used for boxes, fans and the like, 
and for wood carving. There is a local use for the 
wood that does not prevail here. If the corpse of a 
well-to-do Indian or Chinese is to be cremated it is 
customary to put a few pieces of sandalwood for 
incense in the pyre. 

Attention is called just now to this trade, which, 
by the way, in Mysore is a fat monopoly of the 
native government, because for some unexplained 
reason the demand has increased recently, and the 
price doubled, much to the joy of the people of this 
notable region. 





Moleskins an Item of Trade 
During the past two years a new industry has 
sprung into prominence in Holland which is no 
other than catching and skinning moles for their 
furs. Any village or farm boy knows that these 
little animals have a soft, velvety fur; but he may 
not be aware that it makes an excellent substitute 
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for seal; and he will prick up his ears when he hears 
that the boys of Holland are getting from ten to 
fifteen cents apiece, reckoned in our money, for 
their moleskins. One shipper at Amsterdam cleared 
the sum of $75,000 in 1912, operating in these 
skins that have generally been considered of little 
or no value. 

Great quantities of these skins are being shipped 
to the United States and other countries, and the 
mole is consequently becoming extinct in Holland. 
In fact, it is thought that a law will have to be 
passed regulating the matter, as scientific opinions 
here differ regarding the harmfulness of moles. 
Some say that the destruction of vermin is of 
more good than the harm done by them to the 
roots of plants. 

The item of hides and skins in the exports from 
this district to the United States increased from 
less than $500,000 in 1911 to a little more than 
$1,000,000 in 1912, for which increase the moleskin 
business was responsible for a good part. 





The Cuban Banana 


The proposition to tax bananas at the rate of five 
cents a bunch or stem has called attention to this in- 
dustry. The following facts relate to Cuban fruit: 

While bananas can be raised in any part of the 
island of Cuba, so far they have been grown on a 
commercial scale only on the north coast. The trees 
can be grown in many different kinds of soil. ‘They 
are planted not only in the rich valleys, but also on 
the hills and in rocky soil; in fact, some of the best 
producing land is so largely composed of limestone 
rock that many of the growers, when planting, take 
the sucker or bulb and drop it, with a hatful of 
earth, in a hole in these rocks, and from that posi- 
tion the tree grows and produces. The bulb is set 
out only on the first planting. When the fruit is 
ready for cutting the tree is felled and one of the 
suckers from the same root is allowed to grow; in 
ten or twelve months this again produces, and so on 
from year to year. The tree grows to a height of 
seven to twelve feet, and is four to ten inches in 
diameter. 

Cuba exports nearly all of its bananas to Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, these ship- 
ments amounting to over 2,500,000 bunches a year, 
but this number should be almost doubled in about 
three years when new plantations come into bear- 
ing. The number of salable bunches per acre va- 
ries a great deal, due to soil, rain, care, age of plan- 
tation, with an average of about one hundred and 
fifty bunches to the acre. From the standpoint of 
the individual farmer, banana growing in Cuba is 
not a very profitable business, chiefly because of lack 
of transportation, for in most places there are no 
cart roads, and the fruit has to be brought to the 
shipping point on mule back, which method is ex- 
pensive. But the planting of bananas goes on year 


after year, although often only because the farmer 
uses the banana trees to give the necessary shade to 
his young coffee and cacao trees until the latter are 
in bearing. To the fruit companies, however, it 
seems to be a lucrative undertaking. 
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Far from a Failure 


No one observer is able to see all the aspects of 
so great a meeting as the annual convention of the 
National Education Association. This report as- 
sumes only to represent the views of one observer 
upon consideration of several weeks after the event. 


Various reports have come eastward. It is one 
of the several unfortunate features of the conven- 
tion of 1913 that the newspaper reports at the time 
sent out from Salt Lake City were so meager as to 
permit distortion of the facts by some who returned 
home disgruntled from one cause or another. The 
convention of 1913 was by no means a total failure. 
The N. E. A. has not collapsed. It was not a dis- 
heartening affair from start to finish. The man- 
agement has not surrendered to the Chicago Teach- 
ers’ Federation. It is not true that there were no 
leaders present. And so on through a long list of 
grievances and censures to perhaps the worst of all, 
to the effect that the programs were mediocre and 
the absentees overwhelmingly numerous. 


Of course, the motive behind all these complaints 
is obvious. There is a desire to overthrow the 
present regime and to get into power in the place 
of the present managers. It is generally recog- 
nized that these present managers have no ultimate 
aims for the development of American education, 
and that their power is temporary. But the recog- 
nition of this situation does not implicitly involve 
condemnation of the 1913 convention irrespective 
of the truth. 

1. This truth is that the Salt Lake City meeting 
was one of the most delightful in the entire history 
of the N. E. A. No other city ever equalled Salt 
Lake in the beauty of its decorations, in the sincer- 
ity of its hospitality, in the extent of its effort to 
make every attendant at the convention happy and 
comfortable, and in the fitness of the various halls 
where meetings were held. 

2. It is also true that the meeting was well man- 
aged by the officers in nearly every detail, and on 
the whole as well as any meeting has been managed, 
with possibly one or two exceptions, in all the re- 
cent history of the N. E. A. This management 
grows increasingly difficult as the departments in- 
crease in number. Mere technical success in man- 
agement is by no means the first criterion in criti- 
‘cism of the N. E. A. or any other institution. Our 
meetings should be informal and inherently sociable 
and friendly. The association is not a machine, 
but an organism. 

3. As for the proposition ventured timidly two 
‘or three years ago and now boldly asserted by some 
—that the N. E. A. has collapsed and will never 
come back—many facts go to show its falsity and to 
‘suggest that the wish is father to the thought. The 
membership still holds above ten thousand. Many 
of the department meetings were largely attended 
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and full of interest. The spirit of the active and 
associate members, as evidenced in the meetings 
and about the hotels, was as congenial as ever. That 
a change is on everyone knows; but that this change 
is working for the good of the association everyone 
should perceive. 

4. A new department, that of class teachers with 
superintendents excluded, has indeed been added. 
Representatives of the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion were in evidence everywhere. But the N. E. A. 
is big enough to take this department as an offset 
to the departments of superintendence and to the 
council. The appearance of this new department 
augurs well for the growth of the N. E. A. And 
nothing was asked by the Chicago Federation that 
was not for the welfare of American education. 

5. As for the presence of leaders—who are the 
leaders? Certainly, staying at home was no evi- 
dence of leadership. Certainly, to go to Salt Lake 
City was evidence either of leadership or of loy- 
alty. Many men of excellent reputation were pres- 


ent. Doctor James M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, 
was there. Doctor Albert E. Winship, of Boston, 
was there. Of course, President E. T. Fairchild, 


of the State College of New Hampshire, was there. 
A hundred good names might easily be added. 

If leadership means the submission of new ideas 
or of new plans for old ideas is the test, certainly 
we had both in evidence in many items. 

6. As for the programs, no better department 
programs were ever presented and carried out. The 
case of the general sessions is perhaps debatable. 
But as I was one of the evening speakers, I refrain 
from comment other than to say that my presence 
could not have been the vital factor, for I have been 
on many programs. 


A Diagnosis and a Remedy 


Nevertheless, there is a good reason for inquiring 
into this matter, and for frankly and openly asking 
why so many seem ready to pronounce an unfavor- 
able verdict upon the 1913 meeting, contrary to the 
facts. 

The cause already cited, that there is a common 
opinion that the present control is transient, is not 
the first cause. Among teachers, especially women 
teachers, there was a general unwillingness to go to 
Salt Lake City and Utah even for a week. This 
unwillingness is readily accounted for and has a 
reasonable foundation in the history of the city and 
state, though none in the present situation. -The 
times have changed in Utah. Names remain, but 
the substance and spirit are different. Salt Lake 
City is controlled. by Gentiles of every denomina- 
tion and of no denomination; nor will it ever be 
recovered by the old Mormonism, which is in the 
sere and yellow leaf. City government and school 
control are free from even the new Mormonism 
as authoritative or even as influential. 
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It is true that the main meetings were held in 
the tabernacle and but a stone’s throw from the 
beautiful, sacred, silent temple, one of the finest 
cathedrals in America. But this very fact shows 
that the church is reaching out for help and ap- 
proval as it is changing and adjusting itself to 
the new social order, which has already triumphed 
over it in the citadel and capital itself. 

As for the men who would not go to Utah be- 
cause of prejudice, nothing more needs to be said 
than that they lost an opportunity to learn the 
facts and to express the true Americanism of tol- 
eration, of patience and of faith. 

This fear and prejudice caused thousands to stay 
away and thereby miss seeing for a week one of the 
finest and most beautiful of all the cities of Amer- 
ica and a people courteous, friendly and progressive. 

A second cause for staying away was that the 
N. E. A. has recently had too many western meet- 
ings. It has been attempted to show that Pacific 
and Atlantic coast cities are the best centers; but 
the alternation should, it would seem upon analysis 
and consideration, be something upon this order, 
Vaz... 

1. Atlantic Coast region. 
2. Great Lakes region. 
3. Atlantic Coast region. 
4. Great Lakes region. 
5. Pacific Coast region. 


6. Atlantic Coast, et serviatim, 
repeating 2, 3, 4. 5. 


In other terms, the best points are Boston, As- 
bury Park, Detroit, Milwaukee, San Francisco, 
with some Rocky Mountain city, perhaps once in a 
decade. It is not well to go to either of the very 
large cities, New York or Chicago. It will cer- 
tainly be disastrous to go to St. Paul in 1914 and 
then to Oakland in 1915. By that time, the East 
will have forgotten the N. E. A. midsummer con- 
vention. 

A third cause of the relatively small attendance 
was the rapid growth of summer schools. This 
cause is operating increasingly. It may indeed well 
be asked whether we should not change the date of 
the midsummer session to the third week of Au- 
gust, by which time most summer schools have 
closed. When the N. E. A. began to meet in July 
there were few summer sessions of universities, of 
colleges, and of normal schools. The N. E. A. has 
been steadily advocating their establishment, and 
has thereby been cutting off part of its own attend- 
ance. Such a glorious self-sacrifice is, of course, 
wholly commendable; but the fact remains that 
thousands of excellent men and women who teach 
in summer schools cannot get away to the summer 
N. E. A. convention. 

Other causes for the small attendance include 
the change in the policy of the railroads regarding 
reduced fares; ignorance of the attractiveness of 
Colorado and of Utah as a summer resort region, 
and the absence of big names upon the general pro- 
gram. This last item must be carefully consid- 
ered. Its causes include all of those ‘already cited 
and one more. 

This special cause for the absence of prominent 
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platform educators is of recent development. In 
the past ten years the state teachers’ associations 
and the county institutes have trained the good 
speakers among American educators to look for 
expenses and an honorarium for giving addresses. 
This is a fact that should be reckoned with. Men 
to whom Montana or Pennsylvania or any other 
good state would pay fees of two hundred dollars 
and expenses for a lecture or two will not travel 
perhaps five thousand miles and deliver a speech at 
their own expense, unless they have some special 
reason quite apart from money considerations, 
which is not often the case. 

It would be, of course, an innovation in the pol- 
icy of program-making to appropriate, say, one 
thousand dollars for the 1914 meeting; and yet we 
must come to this plan soon. It is objected that 
this will make heartburnings and other disagreeable 
feelings because it is utterly impossible to pay all 
speakers, even all general program speakers. But 
the proposition is to provide for each general pro- 
gram at least one man to give an address of an hour 
or so for fee and expenses, say, a fee of fifty dol- 
lars a day for each day of necessary absence from 
home. 


Opening Sessions; the President’s Message 

The general sessions began Monday afternoon, 
July 7, at two o'clock. The musical program was 
beautifully rendered. Indeed, one may say without 
hesitation that at no other meeting, summer or win- 
ter, was so much and so artistic music rendered as 
at Salt Lake in 1913. This is the unanimous opin- 
ion of all the veterans who have heard the music 
at the N. E. A. for a generation or more. 

At this first meeting President E. T. Fairchild 
presented several radical propositions for the bet- 
terment of the administration of the association. 
One was to associate with the president and secre- 
tary three paid officers who should devote their 
entire time to furthering the interests of the N. E.A. 
These men should be appointed for a term of years 
on a salary adequate for their support and should 
be men of wide acquaintance and of executive abil- 
ity and tact. The secretary now draws, so it is 
understood, several thousand dollars a year. The 
new officers would increase the expense to perhaps 
twelve thousand dollars a year. In the present 
condition of the treasury the plan seems impracti- 
cable; and yet it may be the one way to solve the 
financial difficulties. Officers and trustees and di- 
rectors all serve now without pay and cannot give 
continuous attention to the interests of the asso- 
ciation, which thereby fails to gain strong and rapid 
headway. In a sense, every change of president 
means a stop in progress and a greater or shorter 
stay while he acquaints himself with his duties. 

Despite his admirable efficiency, perhaps even 
the change to a new and younger secretary caused 
the president of the past year to feel a measurable 
discontinuity in the administration. 

The question as to the advisability of this new 
board of control presents two phases, first, its finan- 
cial practicability, and, second, its desirability as 
a matter of polity. Until the first. is demonstrated 
it is hardly worth while to discuss the second. And 
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yet if the second is affirmatively true, there should 
be a strong effort to raise the wherewithal. 

The proposed change means a definite change to 
bureaucracy in the interest of efficiency. It means 
lessening the informality of the N. E. A. It means, 
therefore, making it more difficult for new men to 
rise within the association, and increasing the gen- 
eral conservatism. Yet it would lend dignity and 
security to the N. E. A., and might promote its 
progressiveness through a term of years. 

In this connection let it be widely known that 
there are three ways to increase the income of the 
association, or rather to try to increase it. One is 
to seek a larger membership by a program of per- 
sonal solicitation and of general circularizing. An- 
other is to raise a much larger endowment fund, 
perhaps to undertake seriously to raise the famous 
million-dollar fund as proposed by Doctor Thomas 
W. Bicknell, director and former president. A third 
way is to raise the annual dues to three dollars. 
So large now is the cost of the annual volume of 
proceedings that the latter is the only way to make 
a membership show a worth-while profit. 

The second proposal by President Fairchild is to 
print monthly, or at some other regular period, a 
regular journal of the N. E. A., devoted to its in- 
terests and to the cause of education in America. 
This is a good idea and can easily be made self- 
sustaining, as well as an agency for the increase 
of new membership and for the maintenance of the 
old membership. 

Among the ether speakers of this afternoon was 
State Superintendent M. P. Shawkey, of West Vir- 
ginia, who discussed the little red schoolhouse as 
often an anachronism in this age. It enrolls sixty 
per cent of all school children in America. He 
urged better pay for its teachers, more men of 
years of experience, competent supervision in small 
units of jurisdiction, and replacement by consoli- 
dated schools where possible. This address was an 
important feature of the convention. The rural 
teacher as social leader is a convincing ideal. 


Music, Excursions and Talk 

The evening was devoted to music rendered by 
the tabernacle choir, led by the wonderful organ. 
A great concert chorus supported the choir. 

Tuesday forenoon there was music given by the 
third and fourth grades of the Salt Lake City pub- 
lic schools. Twelve brief selections were present- 
ed. The rendition was incomparable. The children 
are already musicians. Four short addresses were 
given. High School Inspector Clarence D. Kings- 
ley, of Massachusetts, argued that a high school 
should help pupils test themselves to see what occu- 
pation or profession they would most enjoy. This 
is a new field for the high school. 

Tuesday evening was spent in recreation at Saltair, 
upon Great Salt Lake, nearly twenty miles away. 
The pink and purple sunset across our American 
Dead Sea was marvelously beautiful in the clear 
air of the desert with its mountain-islands rising 
above the heavy blue-green water. 

Wednesday evening there was more music, and 
three papers were presented. One was a very prac- 
tical and helpful discussion of habit.as a result- 
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getter by Superintendent L. R. Alderman, of the 
Portland, Oregon, schools. Another was an ear- 
nest plea for better rural schools by State Inspector 
Neil C. Macdonald, of North Dakota, who urged 
better legislation, longer term, compulsory attend- 
ance until the eighth grade is completed, and con- 
solidation where possible. State Superintendent 
Mary C. Bradford, of Colorado, presented an elo- 
quent and elaborate philosophy of education as in- 
terpretation of life. 


Business and Politics 

Thursday morning came the business session of 
the active members. The report of the treasurer 
was discouraging. Carefully analyzed, it showed 
that the N. E. A. was poorer by $3,090 than one. 
year earlier. The total annual expenses run about 
$48,000. The invested funds yielded $7,265; and 
memberships the rest. 

The largest single item of expense is the volume 
of proceedings, $20,400. The secretary and office 
expenditures were $13,000, while other officers re- 
quired $1,865. Various committees used some 
$8,035. 

Of course, the total is pitifully small. It is less. 
than an ordinary millionaire has for one family. 
Yet this expenditure concerns 500,000 teachers and 
20,000,000 pupils. This $48,000 and the other piti- 
ful sum spent upon the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion are about the only amounts spent annually to 
drive forward American education as a whole. 

We all believe in the N. E. A. It is a good time 
to open up pocket-books. But the first thing is to 
develop a wise plan for getting funds. 

The N. E. A. is now a business institution run- 
ning a fairly large but unprofitable business. 

The current balance on hand was $2,292. 

The invested funds were $186,602.50. 

This is far from bankruptcy, but it is not prog- 
ress. In America, not to progress is considered a 
discouraging indication of coming failure. 

Various reports were submitted which caused a 
deal of argument, but no real collision. The report 
of the committee on uniform nomenclature in Eng- 
lish grammar is one of the clearest, most thorough, 
most satisfactory documents in American educa- 
tional history and merited praise as such; but be- 
cause it cost money—some two thousand dollars— 
it grieved some enthusiasts for other items. In 
the course of the discussion it appeared that sev- 
eral men considered health more important than 
grammar ; that is, body than mind. But the active 
members thought otherwise and wisely and hon- 
estly supported the committee by agreeing to pay 
its necessary bills. 

Many changes in charter and in by-laws were 
proposed and referred to committee. 

The department of class teachers was accepted. 

For president for 1914, Joseph Swain, president 
of Swarthmore, and chairman of the committee on 
salaries, whose admirable report was reviewed in 
our issue of June, 1913, was elected without oppo- 
sition. He is an unknown person, but his works 
are not unknown. There are many good reasons 
for high hopes of his administration. He will need 
much wisdom to make as competent a presiding 
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officer as President Fairchild proved himself to be. 
Whether he can make as good a program under the 
circumstances cannot be predicted. He has been a 
diligent and a successful eastern denominational 
college president, who has won so far upon all the 
lines attempted. 

Everyone wishes him well. There are no fac- 
tions upon this point. He is the first college presi- 
dent by lifelong habit chosen in ten years, the last 
being Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. President 
Fairchild was a state superintendent when chosen. 


Thursday and Friday 


The Thursday evening general program, after 
musical selections were rendered, had three speak- 
ers—Charles Zueblin, well known as a radical in 
social reform; W. E. Chancellor, and Caroline Bart- 
lett Crane, municipal engineer. Of these, the last 
advocated with many examples tearing down rotten 
old schoolhouses and building good ones in their 
place and then operating them for the public en- 
lightenment. Of this session the Deseret Evening 
News said: “The addresses were all characterized 
by depth and breadth. Fundamental ideas were 
presented.” The Daily Republican-Herald was 
even more enthusiastic. These quotations are sub- 
mitted to offset reports referred to elsewhere that 
the programs were not up to the general standard, 
reports in no case originating from persons actually 
in attendance at Salt Lake, but from absentees en- 
deavoring to discredit this meeting from religious 
or political motives. As a state, Utah is Mormon 
and Republican yet. 

Friday evening there were music and several 
papers that were well approved, being well consid- 
ered. 

At this stage in the report it is profitable to note 
that our present United States commissioner of 
education did everything in his power to make the 
meetings successful. He spoke upon the general 
program, Friday evening, and prepared papers for 
no less than seven other meetings. These utter- 
ances were all upon a high plane and admirable in 
thought and diction. 


The National Council 


Upon Saturday, July 5, the national council, in 
semi-annual session, received the report of the com- 
mittee on salaries. This was in the morning. The 
afternoon meeting intended to hear the report of 
the committee on the reorganization of American 
educational forces was a fiasco. Director C. H. Judd, 
of the School of Education of the University of 
Chicago, had it in charge—according to the pro- 
gram. It is perhaps permissible to predict that 
American education must go on at least a year 
longer as now for want of this reorganization. Like- 
wise, the evening session intended to hear plans for 
testing the efficiency of school systems was a fiasco. 
Our college professors lost a fine opportunity to 
censure what they do not understand. Still, there 
were no rich fees to be gathered as when a city 
school system writhes under their ignorant and 
ruthless attacks. 

On Monday, the joint committee on health prob- 
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lems reported to the council. Professor Thomas 
D. Wood, M.D., of Columbia University, made a 
great success of this meeting. He also delivered 
next day a brilliant extempore speech in the depart- 
ment of physical education. Some college profes- 
sors stick to what they understand and win golden 
opinions accordingly. 

The election of President Robert J. Aley, of the 
State University of Maine, as president of the 
council augurs well for the future of this innermost 
wheel of the National Educational Association. 
The main trouble with the council has been that 
the membership has been chosen too much for per- 
sonal, political and geographical reasons and too 
little with reference to the contribution each mem- 
ber could make to the deliberations and reports. 
Half the members, however, are capable of doing 
professional work and are among the best educa- 
tional thinkers in America. It is perhaps a counsel 
of perfection to wish that no person of but me- 
diocre ability and performance could be admitted, 
or, if admitted, could be retained after the truth 
became evident. All the members of the council 
should be able to contribute more or less to the sum 
total of educational knowledge. Too many, and 
yet by no means all, have been railroaded in to 
strengthen the party in control and irrespective of 
genuine personal merit and capability of perform- 
ance. 


Departmental Meetings 


Miss Elizabeth R. Shaw, of the public schools of 
Evanston, Illinois, read an unusually strong paper 
in the kindergarten department. Her theme was 
the Montessori method. Some of her phrases were 
too fine to be allowed to pass at once into oblivion 
—‘“the alert silence of the teacher,” “sense gymnas- 
tics,” “repetitional activity,” “willing drudgery,” 
“strenuous non-habitual activity,” “wholeness of 
mind action.” She sees good in the Montessori at- 
titude, but not much good in the Montessori pre- 
scriptions. 

In the same department, the argument of Miss 
Barbara Greenwood for good kindergarten super- 
vision, the kind that encourages, enlightens and 
sets free the teacher, or none at all is final and 
covers all the principles for every kind of govern- 
ment among men. It was worthy of the California 
State Normal School at Los Angeles. She favored 
combining kindergarten and primary supervision. 

The department of elementary education listened 
patiently to the revolutionary philosophy of Pro- 
fessor Samuel W. Brown, of the California State 
Normal School at San Francisco, who asserted that 
all pupils should study some subjects, some pupils 
certain other subjects, and other pupils certain other 
subjects according to their abilities. Every course 
should be as brief as possible. Classify by subjects 
rather than by grades. . Present grading in schools 
is wrong. It was an earnest and able plea to move 
forward into the light. Nothing better was said in 
any other meeting. And yet, or perhaps, of course, 
his plan was ridiculed by some. Evidently he is 
a pathbreaker into the future. 

Speaking at a round table, Doctor Thomas Jesse 
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Jones, of the United States Bureau of Education, 
declared that the high school will and should be the 
means by which America can realize democracy 
through developing and equipping the minds of 
millions of youth with right ideals and_ skill. 
Democratize mind in the adolescent period was his 
maxim. 

Before the department of higher education was 
heard an extraordinary arraignment of governing 
boards by President Edwin B. Craighead, of the 
State University of Wyoming. Every kind of 
weapon was used in the assault. Dignity gave way 
to energy. Courtesy gave way to sincerity. An 
ample personal experience was not merely drawn 
up; it overflowed in streaming and bitter eloquence. 
In all candor, it was such a deliverance as one is 
glad to hear but unwilling to read. To say this is 
to praise it with the single qualification. Gener- 
ally, an address before the N. E. A. or any depart- 
ment should be considered for its permanent value 
as a document as well as for its temporary interest 
as an oration. These two elements are sometimes 
incompatible, as in this instance. In an irenic and 
judicious spirit, President C. A. Daniway showed 
the limitations of the president of a university. An 
excellent paper by Professor Paul H. Grumann, of 
the State University of Nebraska, followed. “The 
tyranny of the oligarchy,” said he, “and the tyranny 
of one-man power can only be obviated by a reign 
of law which will secure definite rights for the pro- 
fessor in a limited province instead of the chance 
of plunder in the whole realm of the university.” 
Absolute freedom in research and in instruction 
for the professor; absolute control of everything 
else by the administration; such is the remedy for 
the existing quarrel. 


Manual Training and Art 


In the department of manual training and art, 
Superintendent E. E. Scribner, of Ishpeming, Mich., 
urged that school vocational work and _ business 
should be closely interrelated. This is worth look- 
ing into; it may lead into the pit of industrial wage- 
servitude, a doom for the child before he is wise 
enough to decide; and it may be the road to the 
high heaven of a free livelihood. 

The report of the committee on college entrance 
requirements presented by Director Arthur L. Wil- 
liston, of Wentworth Institute, Boston, is a vital 
document but only in a small measure. It goes but 
it does not go far. 

The recommendations follow: 


First—That not more than one-half of the total credits 
required for entrance to college be definitely prescribed. 

Second—That whenever subjects are prescribed for en- 
trance that at least three (3) units of English be included 
in the prescribed list. 

Third—That not more than three (3) units of foreign 
language (either in Latin or in German or in French) 
be included in the prescribed list. 

Fourth—That not more than two (2) units of mathe- 
matics be included in the prescribed list, excepting for 
colleges of engineering. 

Fifth—That. not more than one (1) unit each of natural 
science or of history and social science be included in the 
prescribed list, excepting where no foreign language is 
prescribed. 
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Sixth—That a total of at least four (4) credits be ac- 
cepted in each of the following six groups of subjects: 
English, foreign language, mathematics, natural science, 
history and social science, and vocational subjects (in- 
cluding drawing, shop work and household economics, 
with at least two possible credits for each). 


Seventh—Subject only to the limitations presented in 
No. 6 electors shall be accepted from any subject included 
in a regular four-year course at an approved high school. 

All this proceeds in sheer ignorance that there is 
such a science as psychophysics and that written 
entrance requirements eliminate many of the finest 
youth, among them the subvisual auditory, whether 
motor or not. Still for so much progress let us be 
grateful though by no means contented. 

In the same department, Superintendent Carroll 
G. Pearse, of Milwaukee (recently elected State 
Normal School principal in Wisconsin), discussed 
the continuation school. Whatever this man does is 
closely watched, for he is unquestionably the strong- 
est man in the N. E. A. to-day by sheer right of 
moral force. He advocated the continuation school 
for youth under eighteen years of age who do not 
care for regular or ordinary high school or even 
higher grammar grade courses, or who cannot ac- 
complish them, and for men and women above 
eighteen years who see the need of further devel- 
opment perhaps after several years of work in the 
world. Here can be no issue; here is a platform 
upon which all can and should stand enthusiastically. 

Several excellent papers upon art and life were 
read. Professor Robert R. Harshe, of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, said that American art is 
characterized by a reverent attitude toward nature, 
by an uncompromising realism, by strength, hope- 
fulness, energy and spirituality. Yet “the machine 
has starved out the handworker.” Miss Mae Gear- 
hart, art supervisor, Los Angeles, presented an 
ideal plan of art work in schools—a plan of cor- 
relation of the subjects in school with art, and of 
art-school work with every kind of home endeavor 
from bathing the baby to making a rug and cooking 
« meal. A beautiful school for every child, how- 
ever poor or squalid his home conditions, was the 
ideal presented by Superintendent T. A. Mott, of 
Richmond; Ind. “Childhood is the gateway of the 
race.” He closed with a plea for art in the small 
towns and in the villages, art natural, native, ex- 
pressive of the surroundings. 

A business man, a mill superintendent of Mid- 
vale, Utah, discussed the industrial requirements of 
the schools. He thought that “all work should be 
a training school for something better.” Our 
schools should “help our boys and girls to find their 
true vocations,” “fill them with the spirit of self- 
discipline,” and “teach them the old, old golden 
rule.” He called this “a large order,” but predicted 
success. 

Another business man, but former college teach- 
er, Perry G. Holden, of Chicago, dealer in agricul- 
tural implements, wished to teach boys and girls 
what they would probably need to know as adults. 
From this postulate, he proceeded to prescribe the 
vocations of the habitat. ‘ 

Miss Coane declared that “life is an art” and 
urged reorganization of the schools and their re- 

generation accordingly. Do not miss this remark, 
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“I could wish that every teacher would put her 
knowledge and her character to the test by creating 
out of the simplest elements a true home where, 
with no advantage above her neighbors, she would 
live her daily life as she thinks life ought to be 
lived. The light in her window, and set in a candle- 
stick on her schoolroom desk, would shine far into 
the dark places of domestic and civic life.” 

Another speaker was Miss Irene E. McDermott, 
director of household arts, Pittsburgh. She said that 
fully sixty per cent of women workers get less than 
a living wage, yet they get as much as they are 
worth to their employers. “We are surely facing 
a grave economic and moral problem.” 

I have set out only a few items; but this is true, 
that if attendants upon the N. E. A. at Salt Lake 
City heard only the program of this department of 
manual training and art, they were well repaid. No 
doubt the credit belongs in large part to the depart- 
ment head, Director Williston, of Boston. 


Various Departments 


In the department of music education, the address 
that attracted most attention was given by Doctor 
Winship. It contained nothing either new or tech- 
nical; it contained nothing eccentric or ill-consid- 
ered ; it was an eloquent, even a brilliant, exposition 
of the common sense of the musical question. Good 
music elevates and harmonizes the soul. 

In the same department, Director Stephens, of 
the tabernacle choir, discussed the musical voice 
in a manner and with a thoroughness that helped 
and pleased all in attendance. 

The department of business education was far 
above the past in its program. The details are 
many, but space limits prevent their enumeration 
and citation. 

Similarly, the department of child hygiene cannot 
be reported for want of space. 

But a report must be made of the remarkable 
meetings of the department of physical education. 
Here several physicians made striking analyses. 
Dr. W. R. Tyndale presented the new health coeffi- 
cient based upon blood-pressure and pulse, and 
warned against exercising those afflicted either with 
anemia or with arterio-sclerosis as indicated by 
the health coefficient. Dr. A. J. Ridges discussed 
altitude and physical efficiency, agreeing that long 
effort is difficult in high altitudes. These papers 
by Salt Lake City physicians were in themselves 
well worth a trip to hear. But in addition there 
was an admirable extemporaneous discussion by 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood. At a later session Miss 
Rose Posse, of Boston, discussed physical educa- 
tion in the schools, and Doctor Jakob Bolin, of the 
University of Utah, discussed gymnastics as a pro- 
phylactic against spinal curvatures. 

The department of science instruction was per- 
haps more conventional in its deliberations, but the 
discussions were well conceived and skilfully car- 
ried out. 

In the peculiar department of school administra- 
tion, State Superintendent Francis G. Blair told the 
truth when he emphasized the fact that what the 
schools most neéd is money. 
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The library department was far more vital than 
usual. There was also a fine and large exhibit of 
library resources and equipment. 

Several notable and important discussions consti- 
tuted the program of the department of special edu- 
cation. Superintendent Edward M. Van Cleve, of 
the Ohio State School for the Blind, illustrated his 
lecture with one hundred lantern slides. Superin- 
tendent Frank M. Driggs, of the corresponding 
State School of Utah, discussed deafness. Doctor 
M. P. E. Groszmann, of New Jersey, discussed ex- 
ceptional children. 

Various other departments also presented pro- 
grams usually in codperation with the foregoing 
departments. 

The Religious Education Association collapsed, 
holding no meeting. Protestantism is too weak to 
support this combination, and no other religious 
persons are even friendly to it. 

The Federation of State Teachers’ Associations 
never showed up, but the League of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations had glorious meetings and a banquet. Some 
of the measures carried by this latter affair, now a 
department of the N. E. A., are worth looking at 
carefully. 

It was voted to employ a suitable person to visit 
the grade schools of America and invite the teach- 
ers to organize and to join the league. 

It was voted to organize wherever possible teach- 
ers’ advisory councils to consult with boards of edu- 
cation everywhere in all matters affecting the inter- 
ests of teachers. This was first done systematically 
in Bloomfield, N. J., in 1902, and was carried to 
Paterson, N. J., in 1904 by myself as city superin- 
tendent successively in those cities. 

The Educational Press Association held no meet- 
ing; nor was the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation heard from. Apparently the printed program 
of the convention was loaded with an unnecessary 
burden of names of affiliated societies too small 
and weak to hold conventions of their own, but 
parasitically hopeful of a safe journey by riding 
upon the N. E. A. This business of parasitical affil- 
iation should be discouraged by the administration. 





Wayside Notes 


The weather, of course, was perfect. 

Eighteen educational sermons were preached in as many 
churches on Educational Sunday, July 6. 

Salt Lake City has been in. the control of the gentiles 
since 1890. 

Reorganize the N. E. A. from top to bottom! There 
are too many departments, hopelessly cross-sectioning one 
another. Several departments are virtually dead. Cut 
down the number of affiliated societies. 

The proposition of David B. Johnson, president Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, to organize the 
N. E. A. by congressional districts is worth considering. 

Why elect habitual absentees to department offices and 
to directorships? This abuse should be prohibited in tHe 
next charter or set of by-laws by action of the trustees 
setting aside such elections. No papers by absentees, no 
offices to absentees. 

Committee work is costly. In the old days, such work 
was done gratis. Where are the self-sacrificing enthusiasts 
of old? 


(Continued on page 331) 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE CITY HALL CROWD DID NOT QUITE SPOIL MY 
SUMMER 

[Mary Warwick, writing under her maiden name, is the 
youngest daughter of a prosperous farmer and _ banker, 
near Lake Erie, who, through political influences, secures 
for her her first school. Soon afterwards her father’s best 
friend dies, whereupon her father’s enemy and debtor, 
Henry Okkerford, forces her out and installs her sweet- 
heart, George Grant, as teacher. Mary then secures a 
better school; but her father himself dies, and Mary in- 
herits two thousand dollars. With this capital she goes 
to a local college for a year and then proceeds to New York 
to complete her education in a teachers’ college. Her oldest 
brother, however, marries Okkerford’s sister and loses 
nearly all her money. She becomes a substitute teacher 
in a city near New York, where she immediately attracts 
the attention of the city school superintendent, who is a 
widower a dozen years older than herself. By what at 
first seems to her a perverse fate, she encounters Okker- 
ford there in the new role of agent for a heating concern 
that is anxious to secure a contract for heating a new 
schoolhouse. } 

Doctor Lambert assigned me to teach that sum- 
mer in a playground school in a park very near his 
own home, and he sent his two little boys to the 
school. They were delightful fellows to know; not 
quite so childish as most children of their years. 

Our school began at eight-thirty o’clock. On 
good days we often had eighty or ninety children. 
The corps assigned to this school consisted of three 
persons: a youth of twenty-four, who taught the 
games and the use of the apparatus to the boys, the 
arithmetic and the knife-work in wood. I don’t 
think his name is worth mentioning; but he was a 
normal school graduate trying by extra summer 
work, following a winter of sixth grade teaching, 
to get enough money together for a year at col- 
lege. He was more than usually stupid even for a 
man teacher; and he needed all the education that 
he could get. He was of the trained chimpanzee 
order of men, unable to think but not unable to 
parrot what he had been told and had memorized 
and to do in a routine way what he had been thor- 
oughly drilled to do. The other teacher was a 
brilliant, ambitious girl about as different from my- 
self as any girl could possibly be. She was tall and 
slim and dark, and she had a terrible zeal to shine. 
Her duties were to teach nature, music, drawing 
and basketry. I had all the rest. I taught the lan- 
guage and the hygiene and told the stories. 

All the children loved to hear the stories that I 
told. They did beautiful work for Miss Elling- 
wood, but played horse with the man. 

“School was over at eleven o'clock, so that the 
children could go home before the greatest heat of 
the day. They came every morning, including Sat- 
urday. It was the theory of the city superintend- 
ent that periodicity and regularity count greatly in 
mental development. He wished the lessons given 
every day at exactly the same time and favored 
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even through the winter school on Saturday just 
like every other week-day. 

I found myself day after day going home with 
those two tots. It was only a block from the park 
to their home. After the third day, Mrs. Lambert 
met us at the door always and insisted upon my 
staying to drink a glass of lemonade or of iced tea 
or of cold milk with some cookies or crackers. She 
was a pathetic old soul, bent, wrinkled, but very 
amiable. Of course, I wasn’t surprised when, upon 
Tuesday of the second week, Doctor Lambert him- 
self drove up with his horse and buggy just as I 
was leaving. I didn’t remain any longer. But 
after that, nearly every day, he came home for his 
luncheon at eleven-fifteen o’clock. Soon I found 
myself taking luncheon at the Lambert cottage. 
Miss Ellingwood knew it from the very first and 
winked at me wisely but still not offensively. The 
man never knew anything about it. 

All that summer the newspapers kept printing 
articles, usually short, about school politics; and 
from his point of view Doctor Lambert told me the 
inside of affairs. Occasionally his sister, who was 
a worried old maid of forty, helped out with an ex- 
planation. She was always very kind to me. But 
he seemed to need a confidant with a new set of 
opinions, and so he talked and talked to me. He 
explained that my opinions helped to clear his mind. 

The city hall crowd, as my old woman principal 
had told me, “wanted the superintendent’s scalp,” 
but didn’t get it. In fact, they couldn’t get it; he 
had too many votes in the board, which the city hall 
crowd couldn’t control yet. 

The line-up was like this. The board of educa- 
tion consisted of the mayor and eight persons whom 
he appointed nominally for three years each, one- 
third each year, except each third year, when he ap- 
pointed only two members. But the mayor had 
power. of removal without cause. In consequence, 
the mayor absolutely ruled the board. The mayor 
in office—his term was four years—did not belong 
to the city hall crowd, but hated and fought it. 
The crowd had eighteen of the twenty-one alder- 


men and seven of the nine councilmen. It made 
and unmade policemen and firemen. It let the 
street and sewer and lighting contracts. It had 


built the splendid city hall where the superintend- 
ent had his offices. It was seeking to control the 
schoolhouse contracts, the janitorships and the 
school principalships. In fact, many of the janitors 
and principals secretly belonged to the gang as faith- 
ful henchmen. 

It was an almost typical case of the miserable 
government of our American cities. 

The mayor was a real estate lawyer and a capital- 
ist besides. He was a big, bluff, strong old man, 
who admired Lambert. He had seven grandchil- 
dren in the public schools and liked the way that 
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Lambert ran the schools and favored all his inno- 
vations. He scarcely knew the superintendent, 
however, for he never attended the meetings of the 
board of education, being too busy with other pub- 
lic affairs and with his own large private interests. 
Beyond an occasional brief meeting in the city hall 
or upon the street by accident the men never saw 
one another. It was a case of a friendship upon 
principle, and it was unbreakable. 

The purpose of the city hall crowd, therefore, 
was to break the mayor in order to reach Doctor 
Lambert and the schools. It was a pretty big and 
a rather daring enterprise. The schools spent over 
a million dollars a year, more than three hundred 
thousand going annually into new buildings. In 
part, this was because Wellington was a fast grow- 
ing city—there were a thousand more pupils every 
year—and in part because the board was remodel- 
ing or tearing down old buildings in order to give 
the pupils better accommodations. 

I was beginning to get light upon the situation. 
My earlier experiences helped me. They were 
fighting for the profits and for salaries for friends. 

A schoolhouse might cost six thousand dollars a 
room; or it might cost only five thousand dollars a 
room; or it might cost eight thousand dollars a 
room. Doctor Lambert wished strictly fireproof 
and panic-proof buildings, of course. I already 
loved him so much that I wished him to have for 
the children of Wellington whatever he himself 
wished. But I wasn’t so lovesick over him that I 
didn’t need to have everything explained in detail. 

A panic-proof building meant one with no rooms 
in the third story. Every modern schoolhouse 
needs an assembly hall and a gymnasium. Even a 
two-story schoolhouse needs a stairway for every 
pair of rooms above the first floor. In consequence, 
a big plot of ground was required. Now money 
put into land cannot be put into buildings. 

About this stage of the explanation by Doctor 
Lambert—it was the third week of my eating lunch- 
eons at their home—I came upon an amazing dis- 
covery, which was this: 

Things seldom are what they seem. 

Things seldom are what they are called. 

You can steal by overcharging for real estate. 

You can steal by overcharging for construction. 

But the bigger the expenditure for an article or 
a service, the higher it is above its conventional 
price, the harder it is to steal. Economy and low 
cost are the watchwords of the public thieves. 

This certainly surprised the country girl inside 
of me. 

Extravagance, so-called, invites public attention. 

Doctor Lambert constantly talked “fine schools. 
No school can be too good for my own and my 
neighbor's children.” He had the average man 
with him. 

The city hall crowd talked “small lots,” “three- 
story schools,” and “no assembly-halls.” 

About this stage, Henry Okkerford stalked into 
the limelight. 

Late in July, a damaging news article was pub- 
lished in the papers that opposed Doctor Lambert 
and favored the city hall crowd. Wellington had 
five dailies, three for and two against him. 
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Okkerford was the creature who owed my father 
several hundred dollars not yet paid. He had be- 
come agent for a heating concern, and he was al- 
ways prying into my affairs. 

The news article was an interview with Okker- 
ford, in which he proposed thoroughly to heat a 
new schoolhouse of fourteen rooms, three stories, 
no assembly-hall, for five thousand, five hundred 
dollars. The last schoolhouse, .a beauty it was, had 
cost eleven thousand dollars for heating sixteen 
rooms. Evidently the board was wasteful or cor- 
rupt, or both. 

Next day, the two editors charged these things in 
greasy, wicked editorials. 

Two days later, in a three-column article in each 
of the board’s organs, the building engineer of the 
schools showed cogently that the Okkerford plan— 
Okkerford represented the American Interstate 
School Heating Company—did not include forced 
ventilation in big flues and that the company had no 
financial standing anyway. It was big enough, 
though it operated in second-class cities and was 
almost bankrupt. 

Doctor Lambert wrote the article for the build- 
ing engineer. 

Then something worse happened. Henry Ok- 
kerford came to me and showed me a promissory 
note by Doctor Lambert, past due and unpaid, for 
seventeen hundred dollars; and he told me that un- 
less the city superintendent bought the note, or 
ceased his opposition to his heating contract, he 
would publish an article that would ruin Lambert 
as being either a dishonest or an incompetent busi- 
ness man. 

And that is how I came really to know Edward 
Lambert—to admire and pity him, and to wish to 
give my life to him as a poor substitute for the hap- 
piness that he really merited. 

I couldn’t sleep all that night; but I didn’t have 
any headache when I went to the playground next 
morning; I was too excited for that. How I 
wished and wished that I had kept every dollar of 
my inheritance! But then I would never have 
come to Wellington and met Doctor Lambert! 

At eleven o'clock I went over to the Lambert 
cottage; but he didn’t come home that day. 

The evening papers intimated that a new turn 
was coming in school affairs. Mysterious stories 
were afloat. 

At seven o'clock I pranced over to the big granite 
mansion of the mayor himself. He was rich. He 
would save Edward Lambert from ruin by Okker- 
ford. 

You may be sure that it was a queer interview. 
Mayor Gustav Franklin was no child, believe me. 
He wanted right away to know why 1 was so much 
interested in the city superintendent. And I just 
told him straight. Well, the mayor was due at a 
public dinner at eight o’clock, but he never got there 
until nine-fifty, and his brown bay coach horses 
made it on the run. 

He never told me what he was going to do. But 
he listened and listened when I told him what good 
schools Wellington had, and who my father was, 
and how hard Edward Lambert-worked, and how 
kind he was to his mother and sisters and children 
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and me. I just told him all about Okkerford, and 
how he had hounded me for years. But I couldn’t 
tell him who was the payee of the note or when it 
fell due or for what it had been drawn originally. 
Nor did the mayor tell me to come and see him 
again. Still, I had been so afraid that he would 
call it “a man’s affair” and warn me to drop it. All 
he did was listen. 

Those dreadful papers! Do you know what hap- 
pened, poor old diary? Why, the very next morn- 
ing, one of those abominable, rotten sheets came 
out in full with the story of the interview of Mary 
Warwick with the mayor at his house! Not for 
weeks afterwards did any one learn how the paper 
got that story. It was this way. A reporter had 
just left the mayor’s home when I rang the bell. 
He recognized me as a playground school teacher 
and out of professional curiosity quietly seated him- 
self by the open window upon the porch that ran 
beside the mayor’s library. He had heard every 
word. 

I was nearly paralyzed when Miss Ellingwood 
handed me the Wellington News-Item with that 
horrible headline, “Teacher Interviews Mayor.” 
The rest was worse—“Beautiful Young Lady Seeks 
Help for Worried School Superintendent—School 
Imbroglio Thickens.” 

It was indeed a newspaper beat. 

I couldn’t read the article word for word. I 
couldn’t control myself. But while I was reading 
it dear old Mrs. Lambert gently came up to me 
across the park and whispered, “My son liked what 
you did.” And then she glided away. 

Oh, how relieved I was! And how perfectly 
amazed the Ellingwood girl was! But she kept her 
balance and only remarked, “He'll make you a good 
husband anyway. Some day you'll know the real 
story of his life. That man is a genius.” I felt 
like kissing her then and there; but I didn’t. 

That day I let the Lambert children go home 
in the care of Miss Ellingwood and took a train to 
New York for the afternoon and evening. I 
couldn’t stand Wellington and the afternoon news- 
papers. I guess that my nerve had given out. 
About ten o’clock I got home. The dear family 
where I boarded were dreadfully worried about me. 
The next morning the newspapers said that I lad 
fled from the city. 

I wondered whether I had best go to the park 
school again. I wished to telephone to Edward 
Lambert to ask his advice ; but I didn’t dare do that. 
The telephone operator might leak. If I were a 
man, I should write “You just bet it’s a worrisome 
world full of difficulties.” 

My problem had an unexpected solution. As I 
was opening the gate at my boarding-house Mayor 
Franklin drove up and invited me to ride into the 
city with him. He had looked up my boarding- 
house. The next thing he did, oh joy of joys, was 
to hand me Lambert’s note. “I bought it. Keep 
it carefully. I’ve endorsed it ‘Paid’; but you keep 
it. We may need it.” Then he began to talk of 
other matters. He drove me to within a block of 


the park and saying, “Don’t flinch,” he drove away. 


There was a man for you! 
Miss Ellingwood greeted me at the park with a 
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pleasant nod—what a comfort that girl was to me! 
—and said, “We're both early. That will give me 
a chance to tell you a few things about Edward 
Lambert.” 

The few things lasted until there were more chil- 
dren around us than we could avoid, and we had 
to give up our conference. 

But the gist of it was that he had been born rich; 
had every advantage of education that money could 
buy. Then troubles came, horrible troubles. No 
one knew how much in debt he was. His father 
had left him many debts from bad business ven- 
tures and unwillingness to clear himself through 
bankruptcy. His father-in-law had been even 
more involved. And there had been long illnesses. 
Half a million had melted away. Doctor Lambert 
never could value money or understand common 
persons. He was at heart an aristocratic philan- 
thropist, not a democrat seeking to help persons 
help themselves upward. Her last words were 
these: “He lacks your common sense; that’s his 
trouble. You can save him.” 

I remembered the way in which my father, a 
poor boy emigrant from Scotland, had fought for 
his dollars, and I hated all that the comment by 
Margaret Ellingwood upon Edward Lambert im- 
plied. He was one of those who “have come down 
in the world,” a snob and a failure, an aristocrat 
with pretensions that he could not justify. Then 
it flashed over me that. perhaps Margaret was try- 
ing to prejudice me against Doctor Lambert. Well, 
no matter what was his origin he was all right, so 
there! And I set about my day’s job teaching the 
children. 

After the morning was over I hastened home. I 
looked at myself in the mirror and was positively 
frightened. My eyes had black patches under them, 
and I looked haggard. My red hair seemed hid- 
eously ugly. I wished that I looked different and 
was entirely dissatisfied with myself. 

The afternoon was hot. I tried to lie down and 
get a little sleep, but gave up. About three o’clock 
I ventured out for a walk into the woods. : 

Once among the great trees, I fell to thinking 
what were the differences in character between aris- 
tocrats and commoners. I perceived that there 
were differences. The first were cold and self- 
sufficient, critical of others and of themselves, but 
they were also brave unto death for honor’s sake. 
So often they were so money-careless that common- 
ers called them dishonest. I perceived also that 
Doctor Lambert had the virtues and faults of his 
class. In a sense, he lived in a world remote, and 
fascinated others partly by that very isolation as 
of a superior soul. But he wasn’t hard to live with. 
_ I felt the peace of the great trees and the silence 
of the wood, and sat down by the trunk of an oak 
and fell asleep. It was half-past six o’clock when 
I awoke, and the last sunlight was fading out of the 
August sky. 

We have history and the biographies of impor- 
tant men just because strange things happen, 
strange meetings take place. When I came to the 
edge of the wood there stood Henry Okkerford 
and Jack Amstone, one of the leaders of the city 
hall crowd; and they greeted me. 
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“Don’t think, Mary Warwick,” exelaimed Okker- 
ford, “that because you got the mayor to buy Lam- 
bert’s note we're through with him or with you. 
You are my sister-in-law, and I’m going to trust 
you to help me. You owe it to my family and 
yours now. You ought to look out for my inter- 
ests. There’s good money in that heating contract 
for me; and if you'll join us we will put you up 
now at a thousand dollars a year as assistant pri- 
mary supervisor. Your lover would gladly recom- 
mend you, and the board would put the vote 
through.” 

“And what am I to do for that bribe?” I asked 
indignantly. 

“Oh, just persuade Lambert to tinker up the 
school plans and specifications so that I can get 
in on the ground-floor.” 

I had a poor sister who needed money, and 
Brother Sam also needed money. Suddenly it 
seemed to me as though all the Warwicks were on 
the down grade either to poorhouse or to prison. 
Between nausea and revolt, I was utterly miserable. 
To think that Sam had put the family into such a 
position that I had to listen to this creature. 

Okkerford watched my face; then he came up 
closer and said, “You will not get any substitute’s 
position for next year. The board will change its 
rules so that only normal school and college gradu- 
ates will be eligible even to substitute’s salaries. 
You'll be out.” 

I did not reply. 

“Let me tell you something more. You cannot 
marry the superintendent. He’s over twenty thou- 
sand dollars in debt now. Besides, they are tell- 
ing ugly stories about you and him. Take my ad- 
vice. Join us and be a friend, too, to Lambert. Or 
clear out of Wellington to-night.” 

I knew too few of the facts of the situation to 
perceive just what to reply that moment. Still I 
remember that the summer schools closed in but 
ten days, and I could go on at least till then. I 
felt sure that I would have my position in the fall 
if I just kept cool and good-natured. 

We were standing at the edge of the wood, but 
upon a street or road through which ran a trolley 
line. A reporter evidently posted to watch Okker- 
ford, Amstone and myself dropped off from a car 
outward bound from the city and remarked to us 
that the next morning’s papers would open up a 
new phase of the situation, “since,” said he, quite 
nonchalantly, ‘““Mayor Franklin dropped dead in his 
office at four o'clock.” 

He was silent. I felt appalled. 

Then Okkerford added, “Mr. Amstone, who is 
on the council, will be acting mayor until Franklin’s 
term runs out.” 

Amstone then said, “We will make no war on 
Lambert. He’s a good enough man. But let him 
keep his place, teach the children, and manage the 
teachers. We will run the finances.” 

How I felt that moment that I must tell Edward 
Lambert ! 

“Oh!” said Okkerford, “the new mayor has 
promised me to pull some of those board members 
off the board and to put in some men who will be 
right.” 
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There come times when one must act and can no 
longer let things happen. 

Edward Lambert must not lose his position. The 
schools must not lose his services. I must not be 
put out, and yet I must not surrender to Okkerford. 
A trolley car came by, and we all went aboard, 
bound for the city. 

That evening I spent at the Lambert cottage. 
Doctor Lambert did not come home until eleven 
o'clock, but I waited for him. 


(To be continued ) 


THE SALT LAKE CITY MEETING 
(Continued from page 327) 


All honor to Ella Flagg Young, of Chicago, who ad- 
vanced five hundred dollars from her own resources to the 
committee on grammatical nomenclature! 

The million-dollar fund promoters should not count 
their chickens before the hen sets. A _ half-million-dollar 
palace of education in Washington, which is uninhabitable 
four months in the year and full of malaria and typhoid 
fever every month in the year, is by no means a seductive 
dream to draw dollars out of the pockets of those who 
know. 

A. C. Nelson, state superintendent; D. H. Christensen, 
city superintendent, and J. T. Kingsbury, State University 
president, made admirable managers of hospitality. No 
visitor will forget their achievement and their courtesy. 

E. T. Fairchild made a successful president, honoring 
a list that already had fame for judgment, knowledge, 
efficiency and constant high accomplishment in program- 
making and in operating the plans for the greatest educa- 
tional week in the American school year. 

Were you there? Did you swim in the twenty-two per 
cent brine known as the Salt Lake? No, you did not dive. 
That brine will cure wounds, but it burns eyes out, strange 
paradox! 

The rendition of Haydn’s oratorio on the campus of the 
state university—a mountainside whence one may look a 
hundred miles east, south, west—was marvelously beau- 
tiful, Music and Utah are synonymous. 

Prices? No wonder irrigation gardeners get rich in 
the Rocky Mountain region. Prices were twice as high 
in the Mississippi Valley. The cheap restaurant is un- 
known there. 

There were a dozen rest rooms for women and half 
as many for men. This is a feature often neglected. But 
at Salt Lake nothing was disregarded. 

Salt Lake is building a high school to cost three-quarters 
of a million dollars upon a site quiet, remote and com- 
manding a vast landscape. 

Why take a place upon the program and then not come? 
Only sickness or other calamity should be a valid excuse. 

The final report of the committee on resolutions in the 
form of declarations was altogether too long. The master 
is knwn by his omissions, said Goethe. The School 
Journal will publish next month a critique upon the re- 
port, but in anticipation let it be known that the section 
prepared by President James H. Baker, of the State Uni- 
versity of Colorado, far surpasses in thought and in ex- 
pression the work of his colleagues, most- of whom seem 
to have failed to realize their opportunity. Nevertheless, 
resolutions should always be theses, not treatises. 

The local press gave fine reports, but the national press 
associations sent out almost no news. Why? This is 
worth looking into. Was there a conspiracy of. silence? 
Is this part of the campaign to misrepresent Utah? 

For a city not far above 100,000 in population Salt 
Lake certainly sheds an immense amount of light into 
the Rocky Mountain world. Its parks are ample and 
beautiful. Its streets are wide and conveniently planned. 
Its hotels are fine. Its newspapers are admirable. And 
its churches are the finest in America for a city of its size. 
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Historical Survey 


The education of negroes in our section of the 
country began long before the Revolutionary war, 
when they were brought as slaves into the southern 
colonies. Not a few of them were taught to read 
and to write by southern white women and chil- 
dren, many a wife of a slave-owner taking an un- 
feigned interest in this philanthropic work. It has 
been estimated that, about the time of the opening 
of the Civil war, ten per cent of the adult slaves 
had, by the benevolent offices of their white owners, 
been elevated out of the class of illiterates. 

Instruction was not confined solely to secular sub- 
jects, as lessons in the sacred scriptures and the 
Christian religion, both practical and theoretical, 
were quite common. A celebrated man engaged in 
this form of benevolence was Thomas J. Jackson, 
who was elected in 1851 professor of natural phi- 
losophy and artillery tactics in the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute. While serving in this capacity he 
also founded, and conducted until the opening of 
the Civil war, a Sunday school, the pupils con- 
sisting of negro slaves of all ages. The founder 
served as superintendent, and the work of the 
school was carried forward with the same grave 
enthusiasm and orderly efficiency as subsequently 
characterized the management of his great military 
campaigns in Virginia. 

Negroes who had obtained their freedom, either 
by gift or bygpurchase, enjoyed educational privi- 
leges to an €ven greater degree. It is true that, 
after the Revolutionary war and after the adop- 
tion of the constitution and the establishment of the 
national government, there existed in some of the 
southern states statutory provisions against the edu- 
cation of negroes, even free negroes. To cite one 
example: Mrs. Margaret Douglass, who lived in 
Norfolk, Virginia, was, in 1853, arrested for teach- 
ing a school attended by free negro children, the 
offense being “against the peace and dignity of the 
commonwealth of Virginia.” Being duly tried, she 
was convicted, and a sentence of thirty days’ im- 
prisonment was imposed upon her, a punishment 
which the trial judge declared was to “serve as a 
terror to those who acknowledged no rule of action 
but their own evil will and pleasure.” Neverthe- 
less, these statutory enactments denying the privi- 
leges of schooling to the negroes did not arrest 
the development of the black race in the south. 
Everywhere education along many vocational lines 
was compulsory. The negro was taught to speak, 
and in many instances to read and to write, the 
English language, and not infrequently his con- 
versation with his white master was directed along 
lines both wholesome and stimulating. He was per- 
mitted, and even encouraged, to exchange the tradi- 
tions of African superstition for the inspiring truths 


of the Christian religion, and to become acquainted 
with the English Bible, the greatest of the world’s 
classics. 

When it is remembered that the greater part, and 
the more substantial part, of education consists in 
doing, rather than in knowing, in the formation of 
right habits rather than in the memorizing of mere 
word-forms, one easily reaches the conclusion that 
the educational regimen of the negro prior to the 
Civil war produced splendid results, arming him 
with the intelligence and the power that come from 
the mastery of various forms of industrial activity 
and endowing him with the elemental habits of 
civilized society. That these were bona-fide results 
is sufficiently evidenced by the fact that, so far as 
I am informed, during the Civil war, when the 
white men of the South able to bear arms were 
away from their homes, and when their families 
were left to the care of the slaves, not one instance 
of arson or other heinous crime was charged against 
these faithful servants. The truth is that the sys- 
tem of slavery which obtained in the south was as 
benign as was ever known among. men, and, while 
there were some exceptions, the rule was that mas- 
ter and servant occupied not only that relation, 
but the relation of friends also. This view is illus- 
trated in a recent novel, The Long Roll, written by 
Mary Johnston. In describing a short visit of a 
Confederate soldier to his home just after the fight 
of the Monitor and the Merrimac, the author relates 
that his black mammy met him at the top of the 
steps, exclaiming “Oh, my lamb! oh, glory halle- 
lujah! What you doin’ wid dem wohnout cloes 
an’ you sh’ut tohn dat-er-way? What dey been 
doin’ ter you—dat’s what I wants ter know? My 
po’ lamb! Mars Edward, don’ you laugh kaze mam- 
my done fergit you ain’ ’er baby still.’ And then 
the novelist adds, with a touch true to nature, “Ed- 
ward hugged her, and remarked ‘One night in the 
trenches not long ago I heard you singing, mammy. 
I could not sleep, and at last I said I'll put my head 
in mammy’s lap, and she'll sing me The Buzzards 
and the Butterflies, and I will go to sleep. I did it, 
and I went off like a baby.’ ” * 

Whatever may have been the sins of the old south 
—and every well-informed southerner is now will- 
ing to confess at least some of them, and that, too, 
without any degree of disloyalty—her development 
of the negro slaves, as described above, is con- 
vincing evidence of her intelligence and philan- 
thropy. In those old days the love of money, which 
is the root of more than one grievous evil, had 
certainly not taken possession of our fathers, and 
had not blinded them to the discharge of their duties 
toward a race which, in the providence of God, had 
been placed in their keeping. 


* The Long Roll, p. 176. 
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During the Civil war the education of the negro, 
as well as of the white, children was sadly inter- 
rupted. Nevertheless, his experience in caring for 
his master’s family and property confirmed some 
habits the negro had already acquired. There were, 
furthermore, philanthropic people in the north who 
established some schools for negroes who had ref- 
ugeed to Union camps, and the United States gov- 
ernment also established schools more or less ef- 
fectively in various places, and provided the means 
for conducting them. They were, at best, most ele- 
mentary in their nature, and were administered 
without either expert teaching or supervision. 
When a people are engaged in a mighty military 
struggle, one can not expect that serious attention 
will be given to consideration of plans for the pro- 
motion of educational progress. Napoleon re- 
marked on one occasion when the Swiss educator, 
Pestalozzi, was seeking an interview with the great 
First Consul, “I cannot be bothered about questions 
of A.B. C.” * 

Inspired by the efforts of the Emancipation 
League of Boston and by other freedman’s aid as- 
sociations, Congress, on March 3, 1865, passed the 
bill which established the Freedman’s*Bureau. Gen. 
Oliver O. Howard, the commander of the army of 
Tennessee, was appointed commissioner, and, in 
compliance with the statute, he appointed ten as- 
sistant commissioners, who severally had charge of 
the ten districts into which the south was divided. 
Among these assistant commissioners was Col. John 
Eaton, Jr. (afterwards United States commissioner 
of education), who had. charge of the District of 
Columbia, including Maryland and three counties 
in Virginia. At first Arkansas and Texas consti- 
tuted one district; but somewhat later Texas be- 
came a separate district, and Gen. E. M. Gregory 
was appointed assistant commissioner therefor. In 
his honor a school for negro pupils was founded in 
Houston, Texas, and was named The Gregory In- 
stitute. 

General Howard was a man of excellent char- 
acter. While he was faithful to the doctrine of 
emancipation, and while he believed that the negro 
is capable of improvement, he could by no means 
be classed among the ultra-radical abolitionists of 
his time. He had the confidence of military men 
and of philanthropic associations. Concerning him 
General Sherman said, “I cannot imagine that mat- 
ters that may involve the future of four millions 
of souls could have been put in more charitable or 
more benevolent hands.” f 

The work of the bureau was divided into four 
departments: (1) Land; (2) official acts relating 
to labor, schools, quartermaster and commissary 


*On his return to Switzerland Pestalozzi was asked 
“Did you see Bonaparte?” “No,” replied Pestalozzi, “I 
did not see Bonaparte, and Bonaparte did not see me.” 
Concerning this citcumstance Quick, in his Educational 
Reformers (page 343), writes: “The whirligig of time 
brings in his revenges, and before the close of the century 
Europe already thinks more in amount, and immeasurably 
more in respect, of Pestalozzi than of Bonaparte.” 


+ Paul Skeels Pierce’s The Freedman’s Bureau, Vol. 3, 
No. 1. p. 47, State University of Iowa, Studies in Sociol- 
ogy, Economics, Politics and History. 
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supplies; (3) financial matters; (4) medical and 
hospital service. The educational functions of the 
bureau were under the general direction of a spe- 
cial officer in Washington; but the ten assistant 
commissioners appointed superintendents of educa- 
tion to supervise the schools of their respective dis- 
tricts. 

When the bureau was established, there were al- 
ready in existence some schools attended by freed- 
men and refugees. Some of them were day schools 
for the younger negro children; others were night 
schools, in which older boys and girls, as well as 
adults, were instructed. There were also some 
industrial schools, in which women were instructed 
as seamstresses, and Sunday-schools, in which the 
elements of secular and religious education were 
taught. The bureau sought to co-operate with the 
individuals and the benevolent associations by whom 
these schools had been founded. 

Still greater powers relating to education were 
given to the bureau by the act of July 16, 1866, the 
commissioner being directed to lease buildings for 
school purposes whenever teachers and means of 
instruction could be provided without cost to the 
government, and he was to furnish such protection 
as might be required for the safe conduct of these 
schools. Congress appropriated $521,000 for school 
expenses, and also provided additional funds to be 
derived from the sale and lease of property which 
had formerly belonged to the Confederate govern- 
ment, but which the United States had acquired by 
confiscation or otherwise. Another act, passed June 
24, 1868, directed that all unexpended balances in 
the hands of the commissioner, not required for the 
due execution of the law, might, in his discretion, 
be devoted to the education of freedmen and ref- 
ugees. 

In 1872 the bureau was abolished by law; its 
work had ceased to be effective in 1870, the last 
year for which Congress granted it an appropria- 
tion. In the year last named the bureau received 
reports from 2,677 day and night secular schools, 
in which were 3,300 teachers and about 150,000 
pupils, and from 1,562 Sunday schools with 6,007 
teachers and about 100,000 pupils. 

It is easy to demonstrate that the efforts of the 
commissioner and his subordinates to educate the 
negroes in the south were far from successful. The 
greater part of the instruction given was confined 
to exceedingly elementary phases of education, and 
the instruction itself was too often decidedly poor 
in quality. The negro scholastic population in the 
south in 1870 was nearly 1,700,000, while only about 
150,000 were in the secular schools. With less than 
one-tenth of the children at school, with almost 
the entire adult negro population grossly ignorant, 
with teachers ill-prepared for their duties, the edu- 
cation of the negro was in an exceedingly crude, 
not to say lamentable, condition. In this connec- 
tion, however, one should not forget that the rav- 
ages of war and the even more grievous afflictions 
visited upon the south during the days of recon- 
struction made it well-nigh impossible to establish 
an efficient system of public education for her white 
children, not to speak of the children of the former 
slaves. 
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Dr. J. L. M. Curry, who was a’ valiant Con- 
federate soldier, who was for many years general 
agent of the trustees of the Peabody fund, who was 
the consistent and courageous friend of the negro, 
and whose name is a household word in educational 
circles in the south, thus sums up the value of the 
educational work of the bureau: 

“What was done locally and individually was al- 
most universally short-lived and in utter misappre- 
hension of conditions and methods.” * 

The same mistake was made in education as in 
the political treatment of the south—the powers in 
control overlooked the fact that the first indispensa- 
ble requirement for success in any social under- 
taking is a thorough understanding of the conditions 
that obtain. On this point Booker T. Washington, 
one of the really great leaders of his race, remarks, 
“Men have tried to use with these simple people 
just freed from slavery and with no past, no in- 
herited traditions of understanding, the same meth- 
ods of education which they have used in New 
England, with all its inherited traditions and 
desires.” 7 

The bureau should surely not be held entirely 
responsible for the mistaken policy which resulted 
in giving the negro a mere smattering of culture, 
for the teachers and the benevolent societies very 
largely determined the methods actually employed, 
the bureau’s activities being confined chiefly to the 
financial side of the difficult problem, the annual 
amounts distributed for educational purposes rang- 
ing from $27,000 in 1865 to more than $1,000,000 
in 1870, and the total sum apportioned from June 1, 
1865, to September 1, 1871, being more than 
$5,000,000. 

While it is true that the schools under the control 
of the bureau could not, by any grace of courtesy, 
be regarded as efficient, yet there is unquestioned 
evidence that its work emphasized the necessity for 
elementary education, that it demonstrated the im- 
portance of systematic administration, and that it 
aided in the development of public opinion in the 
direction of higher education, especially for the men 
and women to be employed as teachers. It is in the 
higher institutions, such as Fisk University, How- 
ard University and Hampton Institute, the found- 
ing of which was encouraged by the bureau, and in 
similar institutions founded since 1870, that the 
southern negro finds opportunity to fit himself for 
genuine service. 

Public education for the negro at public expense 
in the several southern states during the era of re- 
construction requires no extended treatment, for, 
while the constitution adopted by the carpetbag 
governments included articles relating to the organ- 
ization and conduct of systems of public free 
schools, these educational measures did not be- 
come effective. The antipathy of the southern peo- 
ple to the rule of the carpetbaggers inspired re- 
sistance, both passive and active, to educational, as 





* Paul Skeels Pierce’s The Freedman’s Bureau, Vol. 3, 
No. 1, p. 84, State University of Iowa, Studies in Sociol- 
ogy, Economics, Politics and History. 


+ Future of the American Negro, p. 25. 
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well as to other governmental policies the recon- 
structionists attempted to establish. The free 
schools were generally regarded by the white man 
as part and parcel of that system which sought to 
enslave him and place him under the domination of 
his former slaves and their abolition friends. The 
reconstruction era, which was responsible for more 
evils and which engendered fiercer passions and 
more deep-seated prejudices than the Civil war, 
was fortunately brought to a close early in the 
seventies of the last century, and the people of our 
common country, north and south, are now prac- 
tically unanimous in the opinion that the effort to 
restore the Union by reducing one-half of its peo- 
ple to a state of vassalage and by seeking to keep 
them in subjection by force was the greatest polit- 
ical blunder made by the party that had been vic- 
torious in war, and had destroyed the institution of 
slavery in the United States. 

When the white people in each of the southern 
states regained their liberty and took charge of 
their own state governments, they at once began the 
stupendous task of providing for a system of public 
free schools, and, to their credit be it said, oppor- 
tunities for free education were extended to whites 
and blacks alike, at least so far as constitutional and 
statutory measures are concerned. It is true that, 
immediately after the close of the reconstruction 
era, there was some opposition to popular educa- 
tion, especially for negroes; yet the public school 
idea steadily won its way, and to-day no people 
in the wide world are more devoted to the demo- 
cratic ideal manifested in public education at public 
expense than are to be found in America south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Nowhere does there exist 
a stronger, a more militant conviction that the 
safety and perpetuity of democracy is dependent 
upon popular intelligence and virtue. ‘The south is 
to-day irrevocably committed to the doctrine that, 
as President Lamar once wrote in a message to the 
congress of the republic of Texas, “Cultivated mind 
is the guardian genius of democracy. It is the only 
dictator which freemen acknowledge and the only 
security which freemen desire.” 


Thirty or forty years is a very short time in the 
life of a people, and it is an exceedingly brief period 
in the evolution of a great institution like a system 
of public education. The south, however, in this 
short space of time has accomplished educational 
results that are, indeed, not far from marvelous. 
The testimony to support this view is strong and 
abundant. The late United States commissioner 
of education, Dr. William T. Harris, declared at a 
national congress of education, held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, in 1895, that “the southern people in the 
organization and management of systems of public 
schools manifest wonderful and remarkable self- 
sacrifice.” 

Concerning educational advantages supplied to 
the negro, competent witnesses living north, as well 
as south, men of African, as well as of Caucasian, 
descent, are agreed that in all the history of the 
world there has been no higher manifestation of 
justice and liberality by a superior to an inferior 
race than the south has shown in its efforts to im- 
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prove the intellectual condition of the black popula- 
tion. Of the many men who have spoken on this 
point is Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of the Outlook. 
Below I give his opinion, an opinion which is 
typical, and which is to be found in an article writ- 
ten by him and published in Volume 83, pp. 634- 
639 of that journal: 

“While northern benevolence has spent tens of 
thousands of dollars in the south to educate the 
negroes, southern patriotism has spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for the same purpose. This 
has been done voluntarily and without aid from the 
federal government.” 

Out of their poverty the southern states have 
contributed millions of dollars to educate the ne- 
groes. It is impossible to determine the exact 
amount of this expenditure, because separate ac- 
counts for negro education have not been kept by 
the several state governments. In only two or three 
of the states are they so kept at this time. The 
state of Texas, from 1870 to the close of the scho- 
lastic year ending August 31, 1911, expended upon 
common school education for negroes about $23,- 
500,000, and for the support of the Prairie View 
Normal School, an institution for the training of 
negro teachers, there has been expended since 1879 
$715,382. The estimated value of schoolhouses 
and school property used by the negro schools of 
that state is $1,500,000, the greater portion of which 
was derived from taxes paid, and from donations 
made, by white citizens. In the state of Virginia 
there has been spent since 1871 between fifteen 
and eighteen millions of dollars upon the common 
school education of the negro, and that state is now 
spending about $600,000 a year therefor. 

The figures given for Texas and Virginia may 
be properly regarded as fairly representative of all 
the southern states. Not one of these states has 
failed to provide for common school education for 
negroes on substantially equal terms with the 
whites, and, in addition, normal schools have been 
founded aud maintained in order that competent 
teachers may be trained for work in the negro 
schools. In a letter I received some days ago from 
Monroe N. Work, who is in charge of the de- 
partment of research and records in the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute, he estimates that 
the amount devoted to negro education in the south 
for the forty years ending with the academic ses- 
sion of 1910-11 is, approximately, one hundred and 
sixty-six millions of dollars. When it is remem- 
bered that the negroes own a very small per cent 
of the taxable property in the south, the figures 
given above are convincing evidence of the sincere 
desire of the southern white man to give to the 
negro the blessings of at least a common school 
education. It should, furthermore, be remembered 
that, while the negro schools, even to-day, are not 
as efficient as they should be, and while many of 
the negro children are not matriculated in even 
these inferior schools, the public schools for the 
white children, especially in rural districts, are 
themselves far from ideal. There is reason for be- 
lieving, however, that in the fullness of time, with 
the continuance of that progress which forms a 
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bright page in the educational history of our Coun- 
try, the public schools for blacks, as well as whites, 
will function with such efficiency as will guarantee 
reasonably satisfactory results. This optimistic 
view was well expressed, but not understood, by a 
little pickaninny, who, some years ago, when di- 
rected by his teacher to form a sentence containing 
the word delight, wrote the following inspiring 
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words on his slate: “De light am a breakin’. 


The Program for Negro Education 


I regret that this important topic must neces- 
sarily be dismissed with most superficial discus- 
sion. It will, no doubt, in the years to come, re- 
ceive at the hands of educational leaders the atten- 
tion which its magnitude and difficulty merit and 
require. Only six principles, or planks, in the pro- 
gram will now be submitted and some of them 
without elaboration. 

1. In the negro are to be found the essential ele- 
ments of human nature, and, therefore, he can be 
educated. He is not an anthropoid ape, which has 
no capacity for real thinking and which responds 
only to instinct and to mere training. The one 
great human attribute in which all men, including 
the negro, share, is reason, which gives insight into 
the relations of things, a result which marks both 
the beginning and the end of wisdom. 

This plank of the program requires that we care- 
fully examine our prejudices against the black race, 
and determine whether these prejudices be founded 
upon facts. There is no doubt that racial influences 
exist. Thorndike is of the opinion that “differences 
in remote ancestry account for a very large per- 
centage of the differences among men, if we con- 
sider both their direct effect upon original nature 
and their indirect effect through the differences in 
training which commonly parallel them.” * 

But, while the racial element is to be considered 
a factor, environment also must undoubtedly be 
reckoned with. The value of this second factor is 
not yet known. How far training can modify and 
overcome original mental characteristics, nobody 
has yet determined. Boaz, in his work entitled The 
Mind of Primitive Man, published this year, de- 
votes a chapter to race problems in the United 
States. Concerning the question, how far unde- 
sirable traits now found in the negro population are 
due to racial influences, and how far they are due to 
social environment for which that population is not 
accountable, he reaches this conclusion : 

“To this question anthropology can give the de- 
cided answer that the traits of African culture as 
observed in the aboriginal home of the negro are 
those of a healthy, primitive people, with a consid- 
erable degree of personal initiative, with a talent 
for organization, and with imaginative power, with 
technical skill and thrift. Neither is a warlike 
spirit absent in the race, as proved by the mighty 
conquerors who overthrew states and founded new 
empires, and by the courage of the armies that fol- 
low the bidding of their leaders. There is nothing 
to prove that licentiousness, shiftless laziness, lack 
of initiative, are fundamental characteristics of the 


_* Thorndyke’s Individuality, p. 35. 
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race.» Everything points out that these qualities are 
the result of social conditions rather than of heredi- 
tary traits.”’ * 

He remarks, with emphasis, however, that it 
would be altogether a fallacious view to assume 
that there are no differences in the makeup of the 
negro race and other races, and that their activities 
should run in the same line. I am reminded here 
that this conclusion of Professor Boaz was once 
expressed by a good old uncle in the black belt to a 
hot-gospel reformer who had come south, bringing 
with him idealistic notions concerning people ot 
African descent. As the missionary was convers- 
ing one day with Uncle Josh, a Caucasian gentle- 
man living in the neighborhood appeared. The old 
negro at once raised his hat, and with cordial 
courtesy remarked, “Good mawnin’, Marse George.” 
“Good morning, Joshua,” was the reply, and the 
negro’s white friend passed on. When he was out 
of earshot, the philanthropist from the north said, 
“What do you mean by calling that man ‘Marse 
George’? Don’t you know that Lincoln freed you, 
and that now you have as many rights as anybody, 
and that you are as good as anybody, that you are 
as good as I am?” “Oh, yas, suh,” said the wise 
black man, “I knows I’se as good as you is; but you 
and me and twenty mo’ like us ain’t as good as 
Marse George.” 

Whatever determination shall finally be reached 
concerning the respective values of racial inher- 
itance and of modification by environment, however 
well-founded may be certain racial instincts, it 
seems clear that, in the education of the negro, he 
should be granted every reasonable opportunity to 
make all the advancement of which he is capable. 
To deny him such opportunity is unkind, undemo- 
cratic and unsafe. 

This view of the question is held, I believe, by 
the great majority of the better-informed white 
people of the south, and it has led the directors of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations in south- 
ern colleges to incorporate into their work for this 
year the systematic study of a treatise which is en- 
titled Negro Life in the South, and of which Dr. 
W. N. Weatherford, a native Texan, is the author. 
I am informed that more than five thousand -col- 
lege students are now engaged in mastering that 
excellent book. 

The rational attitude of mind toward the black 
race, as manifested in this new movement of the 
Y. M. C. A., was eloquently described a few years 
ago in these words by that great bishop of the 
Methodist church, the late Charles B. Galloway: 

“The right education of the negro is at once a 
duty and a necessity. All the resources of the 
school should be exhausted in elevating his char- 
acter, improving his condition, and increasing his 
capacity as a citizen. From the declara- 
tion that. education has made the negro more im- 
moral and criminal, I am constrained to dissent. 

Indisputable facts attest the statement 
that education and higher attendant influences have 
elevated the standard and tone of morals among 


* Boaz’s The Mind of Primitive Man, p. 271. 
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the negroes of the south. I believe it is 
periectly safe to say that not a single case of crim- 
inal assault has ever been charged against a student 
of a mission school for negroes founded and sus- 
tained by a great Christian denomination. 

This is no question for small politicians, but for 
broad, patriotic statesmen. It is not for non-resi- 
dent theorists, but for practical publicists; not for 
academic sentimentalists, but for clear-visioned 
humanitarians. All our dealings with these people 
should be in the spirit of the Man of Galilee.” * 

2. Education being a process of conscious evolu- 
tion, the negro himself must, by his own self-active 
efforts, reach higher levels of wtelligence and char- 
acter. The observance of this principle will lead 
him to exercise great patience, and the white man 
even greater. As long as there is “first the blade, 
and then the ear, and then the full corn in the ear” 
in the physical world, we must not expect develop- 
ment with lightning-like rapidity in any social in- 
stitution. 

If this principle be correct, the negro children 
should be taught by negro teachers. In Charleston, 
South Carolina, however, a contrary policy has 
long obtained. So unique is the educational experi- 
ment made in that city that I give below a letter 
received last month from Mr. W. K. Tate, the state 
supervisor of elementary rural schools in South 
Carolina : 

“Your information that young women belonging 
to the best southern families are engaged in teach- 
ing in the public schools for negroes in Charleston 
is correct. This policy has been pursued ever since 
the establishment of the public school system in 
Charleston. The public school system of Charles- 
ton originated before the war, and at the outbreak 
of the war between the states there were four large 
public schools in operation in Charleston. The peo- 
ple have never regarded the public school system 
as a product of reconstruction, but as their own in- 
stitution. 

“The negroes have always been in the majority 
in the city of Charleston. The explanation of the 
fact that the white teachers are employed in the 
negro schools may be stated in substance as fol- 
lows: The white people realize that the teaching 
which the negroes receive under white instruction 
is much better than that which they would receive 
with negro teachers. They wish to get along pleas- 
antly with the negroes, and to do so they believe 
that their instruction should be in the hands of the 
white people. There has never been the slightest 
friction between the races in Charleston, and the 
people attribute this to the fact that the negroes 
have been brought up under white discipline and 
white instruction. 

“The young women who teach in the negro 
schools do not, in the slightest degree, lose their 
social prestige. They are transferred from the 
negro schools to the white schools with the greatest 
freedom, and many of the best principals now em- 
ployed in the city began their work as principals in 
negro schools. The majority of negroes themselves 
prefer the white teachers. I have had from no 


* An Era of Progress and Promise, p. 557. 
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less authority than Dr. George S. Dickerman, who 
has observed widely, that the discipline and instruc- 
tion in the negro schools in Charleston are the best 
he has seen in the United States. 

“I was connected with the Charleston schools for 
twelve years, serving for some years as assistant 
superintendent of schools. Some of the most effi- 
cient teachers in the city are teaching in negro 
schools. There are evident objections to the sys- 
tem; but it is a sufficient answer to say in Charles- 
ton that it has worked well, and has certainly pro- 
duced an understanding between the races I have 
found nowhere else. 

“I know of no other southern city in which this 
condition prevails.” 

This principle provides, furthermore, for the 
selection of such culture-materials and such admin- 
istrative machinery and such methods of instruc- 
tion as are dictated by concrete, rather than ab- 
stract, idealism. The negro race being, relatively 
speaking, in the infant stage of civilized life, should 
not be expected to undergo all the training that be- 
longs to higher races. This principle undoubtedly 
justifies great emphasis upon vocational studies in 
the school, for the basis of human life and human 
civilization is physical. It does not imply, however, 
that the negro should be compelled to level down 
in his education to preparation for becoming a 
mere work-animal, for such a policy would disre- 
gard the higher human elements with which even 
the lowest of races is endowed. 

The next three principles I shall not discuss, but 
shall merely formulate as follows: 

3. The professional education of teachers is an 
indispensable agency for the elevation of the ne- 
groes in the south. 

4. Efficient supervision of the negro schools can 
be accomplished only by professional experts hav- 
ing adequate opportunities for the discharge of their 
functions. 

5. The compulsory education of the negré is de- 
manded upon both educational and political grounds. 

6. The sixth principle may be stated thus: The 
education of the southern negro should be marked 
by the continuous manifestation of the spirit of co- 
operation on the part of all who are concerned in 
the welfare of the nation. Such a spirit will lead to 
the study of actual conditions, facts will be kept in 
authentic records, and in time we shall have at our 
command a great wealth of material which will en- 
able us to discover the wisest plans for promoting 
the educational progress of the negro, as well as the 
means best adapted to that great work. Inspired 
and directed by such a spirit we may hope to ac- 
ccmplish what seems to be the will of God in ex- 
tending to the negro race in America the blessings 
of democracy, along with the obligations which 
democracy imposes. 





Akron, Ohio, has four school nurses at an average salary 
of $75 a month each. : 

One more: The new grammar school at Edwardsville, 
Pennsylvania, has concrete inclines with cork surfaces in 
place of stairways. 


The bill for state publication of textbooks is being 
pushed vigorously in the Alabama legislature. 
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A DIFFERENT KIND 


The Ohio School Improvement Federation is dif- 
ferent. Of course, nearly all its members are 
teachers, yet some are not. Small as is the non- 
professional element, yet it helps enlarge the hori- 
zon and widen the view. Other teachers’ associa- 
tions hold conventions once or twice a year, and 
then rest from their labors. The School Improve- 
ment Federation is never at rest, but always works. 
Other teachers’ organizations care nothing for the 
welfare of individual communities or teachers. The 
School Improvement Federation will fight in the 
courts for a neglected village or city school or for 
a wronged teacher. Other organizations get new 
officers every year or two. The Ohio federation 
has the fixed policy of keeping a good man or 
woman in office so as to have the advantage of the 
opinion and action of experienced workers. Other 
organizations spend all their money from year to 
year. The Ohio federation is economical and al- 
ways keeps on hand a few thousand dollars for the 
emergency that may come. It has 4,000 members, 
which is many more than any other educational 
association in the state. 

The organization of the Ohio School Improve- 
ment Federation is as follows: 


1. President. 

2. Five vice-presidents. 

3. Treasurer. 

4, Secretary. 

5. Executive committee of three. 


The above eleven persons constitute together a 
board of control. 


6. In every county a local superintendent (Ohio 
has no official county superintendents). 

%. Committee on press and legislation. 

8. Committee on rural schools. 

9. Field agents (salaried). These men visit 
teachers’ institutes, schools of education, normal 
schools, and otherwise work for progress. This 
federation holds annual conferences, not conven- 
tions. It never discusses pedagogics. It discusses 
only the social aspects and needs. To enlighten 
public opinion, to affect and to strengthen the public 
conscience, and to get better schools in fact—such 
are the aims of a unique teachers’ organization, 
unique in conception and equally unique in high 
accomplishment. 

Let every state in the union follow suit. 


One of the most interesting and important develop- 
ments in American education is that of county high 
schools in Montana. In this direction, no other state 
appears equally active. In size, Montana is the third 


_ state in the union, and has an area of 146,000 square 


miles, more than twice all New England. Throughout 
this vast area, at the county seats, central high schools 
have been or are being established. Of these, one of 
the strongest is at Missoula, near the Idaho line, in 
the high Rocky mountains. Here are being taught all 
the standard and all the newest lines of secondary edu- 
cational study from the ancient classics to vocational 
training. 




















THE REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY 
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The Commission 


From recent articles in leading magazines depict- 
ing the shortcomings of our public high schools, the 
reading public is doubtless aware that considerable 
dissatisfaction outside exists with present conditions 
of secondary education. But is it also known that 
within the ranks of high-school men themselves the 
movement has gone so far that practically a com- 
mission for the reorganization of secondary educa- 
tion has been appointed under the direction of the 
Nstional Education Association? 

One year ago the national committee on articula- 
tion of high school and college recommended in 
its report to the National Education Association that 
the colleges should accept as satisfactory entrance 
preparation the graduation from a_ well-planned 
four years’ course of any reputable high school. 
This revolutionary recommendation came from the 
committee only after its nation-wide study of col- 
lege entrance requirements and as the result of its 
twofold conviction, that no better plan of uniform 
college entrance could be devised, and that only in 
this way could the public high schools be unfettered 
to render their best service to the whole public. 
When this recommendation was approved by the 
National Education Association the next step was 
naturally to discover what should constitute the best 
courses of study for the American high school and 
what should be the aims, materials and methods of 
the subjects to be taught. Then the chairman of 
the committee on articulation of high school and col- 
lege, Mr. Clarence D. Kingsley, agent of the State 
Board of Education of Massachusetts, was author- 
ized to appoint with the advice and consent of 
President E. T. Fairchild, of the National Educa- 
tion Association, the members of what will doubt- 
less be known as a “national commission” for the 
reorganization of secondary education. The selec- 
tion of these members marks a decided departure 
from past usage, the preference being given not to 
college professors, but to public high school educa- 
tors, men and women alike, who, regardless of 
whether they write a Ph.D. after their names, have 
already done something worth while in motivizing 
and socializing the work of their pupils. 

The commission is divided into committees, each 
of which is entrusted with the reorganization of the 
work of one of the following groups of high school 
subjects: English; social science, including history ; 
natural science; ancient languages; modern lan- 
guages ; mathematics ; mechanical arts ; music; busi- 
ness subjects; home economics, and agriculture. 
Each committee has, or will have, when its mem- 
bership is full, from ten to fifteen working mem- 
bers, with from twenty to forty additional advisory 
members, selected from the whole country. This 
will mean a commission of about one hundred and 


fifty active members, besides three hundred or more 
advisory members, studying from all angles all the 
phases of high school education with the sole pur- 
pose of bettering this education for the individual 
and social needs of all our pupils. 

So far as they have yet been appointed, the chair- 
men of the committees constituting the national 
commission on the reorganization of secondary edu- 


cation are as follows: 
CHAIRMEN OF THE COMMITTEES 

English—James F. Hosic, Chicago Teachers’ College, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Social Science—Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. : 

Natural Science—William Orr, Deputy Commissioner 
of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Ancient Languages—Dr. Walter Eugene Foster, Stuy- 
vesant High School, New York City. 

Modern Languages—William B. Snow, English High 
School, Boston, Mass. 

Household Economics—Dr. Amy Louise Daniels, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Mechanic Arts—Prof. Frank M. Leavitt, 
of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Business—A. L. Pugh, High School of Commerce, New 
York City. 

Music—Will Earhart, 
Fa. 

Mathematics— 

Agriculture—A. V. Storm, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


University 


Director of Music, Pittsburgh, 


A Declaration of Principles 


The, committees, so far as then organized, have 
met twice, December 6 and 7, 1912, and February 
28 and March 1, 1913, each time in Philadelphia, 
to organize as a committee of the whole, in order 
to block out in general the entire field of work to be 
done by the commission, and then, as separate com- 
mittees entrusted with the reorganization of certain 
groups of subjects, to decide on the details of the 
work to be elaborated by each committee and its 
sub-committees. 

At the second meeting, on February 28, a prelim- 
inary report of the commission, a sort of declara- 
tion of principles, was presented by Chairman 
Kingsley, and, after some alterations, was adopted 
by the members present. That presentation of the 
commission’s task with some of their convictions 
concerning secondary education, though somewhat 
abbreviated and adapted to suit the needs of this 
article, was as follows: 

(1) The task of these committees is to state the 
aims, methods, and material suitable for each of 
the high school subjects. We are not to organize 
a syllabus in the accepted sense of the term, but we 
are to indicate the kinds of material that experience 
shows to be most valuable. 

(2) It is a matter of prime importance that the 
work of the first two years of high school should: 

(a) Be adapted to the interests, comprehension 
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and ability of students from fourteen to sixteen 
years of age; 

(b) Convince the student that an extended school- 
ing is worth his while; 

(c) Help the student to discover his aptitudes 
and assist him to choose wisely his subsequent stud- 
ies and his vocation (each teacher is a discoverer, 
not a promoter) ; 

(d) Be of the utmost value to students who go 
no farther. 


(4) The best test of the value of any course is 
made by examining the way in which students act 
when they are outside of classroom and school. 
What do they read? Do they seek scientific rea- 
sons for daily phenomena? Do they cooperate 
with fellow-students and, later, are they active in 
good government? Do the girls take more interest 
in household processes? In other words, the aim 
of every subject should be expressed in terms of the 
change to be produced in the attitude of the student 
toward life and not in terms of subjects to be mas- 
tered. 

(5) The best way to prepare for college is to 
forget all about college entrance requirements and 
develop motives. Few students fail in college, if, 
after completing a well-planned high-school course, 
they go to college to secure what the college has to 
offer. We should ignore preparation for college in 
the narrower sense as a legitimate aim in high- 
school work. 


(7%) The twofold aim of secondary education for 
' the pupils may be summarized as follows: 

1. To understand himself, his fellow-men, and 
his physical environment so far as such knowledge 
will enable him to make his maximum contribution 
ie the welfare of society. Under this heading we 

ave: 

(a) Literature, as the interpretation of life; 

(b) Social institutions, as the study of methods 
whereby men cooperate ; 

(c) Natural science, teaching the laws of health 
and the ways in which man may utilize natural 
forces. 

(d) Vocational projects, as a means of testing 
ability along several lines and as a means of under- 
standing people engaged in other vocations. 

2. To secure skill whereby he may perform the 
duties of life as an individual, a member of a fam- 
ily, a citizen, and a member of a vocation. Under 
this heading we have: 

(a) Oral and written composition ; 

(b) Social institutions ; 

(c) Mathematics ; 

(d) Vocational training. 


Report of the Social Science Committee 


Since the work of the committee on social sci- 
ence, including history, is .a fair sample of what 
each of the other committees is planning to cover, 
and since this group of high-school subjects touches 
so closely our democratic institutions, I shall give 


here the tentative report of this committee practi- . 


cally as presented and adopted on February 28: 
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The aim of social science in secondary schools should be 
to cultivate an appreciation of social opportunities and so- 
cial responsibilities and to give training in social activity. 

In the realization of this aim there must be close rela- 
tion of social studies with the following school activities: 

Administration and discipline, school activities, ath- 
letics, studies such as biology and hygiene, commercial 
courses, domestic arts and vocational subjects, co-operat- 
ing subjects like English, all subjects and activities relat- 
ing to the social life of mankind. 

I, Social institutions—An introduction to social thought 
and social activity. The subject matter for this intro- 
ductory course is to be found largely in two fields: 

1. The community study, including such elements 
as health and recreation; transportation and roads; 
water, electricity and gas; material resources; schools, 
public and private charities; law, order and correc- 
tional institutions. 

2. The survey of vocations with special reference 
to the present and future usefulness of the pupils. 

These two topics are to be treated from the point of 
view of economics, civics and history. In addition, we 
believe that even in the first year some time should be 
given to an introductory study of the principles of 
economics and civics and to a limited number of his- 
torical events selected for their social significance. 

II. History—It is suggested that the historical events 
be selected with due regard to 

1. Their significance, as illustrations or statements 
of the social force or conditions that have made or 
destroyed the great historical civilizations. 

2. Their significance as illustrations or statements 
of the social forces or conditions that have aided or 
retarded the civilization of which the pupil is a part. 
European history. 

Ancient and medieval history should be regarded 
largely as introductory to the more careful study of 
western Europe in the modern period. ‘ 

English history, though receiving special emphasis, 
should not be given as a separate course. 

Likewise, American history to 1760 should be treated 
as a part of English-European history. 

American History, 1760-1913. 

In accordance with the social motive, special atten- 
tion is to be given to the social and industrial de- 
velopment of America. 

Contemporary History. 

A survey of the great contemporary civilizations. 
III. Social Theory and Practice— 

1. Economic theory and practice. 

2. Civic theory and practice. ; 

The aim of social theory and practice is to summarize 
the results and observations of the student’s community 
research and. historical study, to relate them to the accept- 
ed principles of social thought, and to guide the pupil 
into a constructive attitude toward the social problems 
and conditions of his community. 

Economic theory and practice are given a prominence 
over other phases of social thought primarily because the 
science of economics is better organized than the others. 

Civic theory and practice are intended to cover the 
phases of social thought not included under economics. 

The term civics is here used not only to include govern- 
mental activities for the public welfare and discussed in 
such books as Bryce’s “American Commonwealth” and 
Wilson’s “State,” but also the practical truths of sociology 
and social reform in so far as these can be presented to 
the pupil of the secondary grade. 


Doubtless, because of the present widespread and 
crying need for a reorganization of high-school 
aims, methods, and subject-materials, and the fact 
that this national commission is composed of men 
and women from thirty different states, who. are 
daily and hourly “next to” the problems of the high- 
school boy and girl, doubtless this commission will 
actually and within a few years revolutionize the 
whole field of American high-school education and 
remove for all time from secondary education the 
vexed problem of college entrance requirements. 
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ALL ABOARD FOR A NICKEL 


There is a little teacher out in the eastern part of 
Massachusetts who has solved a lot of problems all 
in one fell swoop. She was a graduate of a per- 
fectly good state normal school, she had all the the- 
ory of teaching and such practice as comes from 
conscientious work in the model school, she had an 
honor seal on her diploma—and yet anyone who 
visited her schoolroom during the first year that she 
taught would have given her a very low rating for 
efficiency. As she said herself, half-laughing, half- 
crying, when that year was over, “the only subjects 
that my pupils stood well in were singing and draw- 
ing, and both those subjects were taught by teachers 
who only dropped in once a week; and they always 
got out of my room as soon as possible, because it 
was so disorderly.” 

This summer, when I journeyed out to Salem to 
see the wonderful historical pageant which was en- 
acted there, I met that teacher, and was immedi- 
ately impressed with the change in her appearance. 
She was red-cheeked, clear-eyed, and bubbling over 
with talk about her school and plans for the next 
year’s work. 

“All my youngsters were promoted!” she an- 
nounced. “I haven't a single case of retardation 
to my discredit, and that’s going some when retar- 
dation is such a fad!” 

“What's happened?” I inquired, tersely—she had 
so many words that I felt like economizing mine! 

“You never could guess,” she laughed, “and yet 
it’s right in your line—or anyhow it ought to be— 
I’ve been wondering why you didn’t write it up, 
and I was going to write you about it, but I never 
had time. It’s the finest thing ever, my school is 
all made over by it—and it’s so cheap, and lots of 
folks who can’t think of going careering off to all 
those places you write about would get just as much 
good out of this—and teachers can take their whole 
school every week, when they can only take them on 
one of your old trips once in a year or two——” 

“Would you mind telling me,” I put in quickly, 
as she paused for breath, “just what all this is 
about? It sounds enticing, if incoherent. And I’m 
in need of some good copy, so I will listen very at- 
tentively.” ' 

“Oh, you didn’t grasp my meaning?” The sur- 
prise in her voice, that I should have missed it! 

“Not exactly. Perhaps if you’d begin at the be- 
ginning, and name your—er—inspiration, as you go 
along,” I suggested meekly. 

“Certainly. Well, to go back to the very begin- 
ning, my first year’s teaching was a failure, as I 
told you. I don’t know why they did not discharge 
me—that’s really what I deserved, and yet I did try 
—but I just simply could not manage my pupils. I 
could get along with the arithmetic and the spelling 
—any subject where there was actually something 


for them to do themselves. But when they had to sit 
and listen to me talk—well, they simply wouldn’t 
listen! I seemed to have no knack of making a 
subject like history or geography interesting. They 
didn’t care for what I was saying, and I couldn't 
draw anything out of their minds, because, of 
course, they wouldn't properly prepare for a recita- 
tion in which they were not interested. At the end 
of the year the principal talked things over with me, 
and said I could have another chance. He said 
that he had been watching me, and he believed I had 
it in me to find a way out of my troubles—wasn’t 
that nice of him! 

“*T’ll go to a summer school,’ I told him. 

“Don’t you do it,’ he answered, looking at me 
with a queer smile. ‘You've had too much peda- 
gogical theory already, I believe. Use your own 
brains and originality a little. You have plenty, 
but you've just been depending on other people’s 
theories. Enjoy yourself this summer, come back 
in the fall full of health, and blaze a trail for your- 
self—you can do it.’ 

“I went out in the country to Aunt Nan’s. You 
know that little town she lives in, with just a store 
and a couple of churches and a grange hall. Aunt 
Nan fussed over me and fed me and petted me—I 
suppose I did look a bit frazzled after all I had been 
through—and for weeks I just plain loafed! But 
I kept thinking of my next year’s work, and feeling 
uneasy. I tried to think of some new and original 
way to teach history and geography, but I couldn't. 
I began to think the principal was mistaken about 
my originality. I read a few books on English, 
too. You know in my grade they have to cover a 
lot of English reading, and they just hated anything 
called ‘classics.’ 

“Then, one night in August, Aunt Nan said, ‘let’s 
go down to the picture show. We have one now, 
in the old grange hall, and I do enjoy it so much— 
it’s like going off on a vacation to see some of the 
pictures.’ 

“T wasn’t much interested, but I went, to please 
Aunt Nan. My idea of a picture show had always 
been a lot of Indian and cowboy scenes, with a few 
murders thrown in for variety and a fat cook chas- 
ing a policeman over high brick walls and across 
raging rivers, to supply the element of refined com- 
edy! My ideas were formed from posters I had 
seen outside some of the shows—I had never been 
to a real movie place in my life—and I supposed 
that was a mark of superior culture! I know bet- 
ter now. 

“We went in, Auntie feeling eager and interested 
and me feeling bored and superior. In a minute the 
lights went off, and the title of the picture appeared 
on the screen—what do you suppose it was?” 

“Alkali Ike’s Gal?” I ventured. 

“Don’t be frivolous! It was A Tale of Two Cit- 
ies—an adaptation of Dickens’ story, in three reels, 
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and the way they had worked it out was simply 
marvelous! I just sat there with my eyes, and my 
mouth, too, probably, wide open, and stared. The 
costumes and scenes and acting were simply per- 
fect. After that there was a scenic picture—A 
Little Journey through Holland, and then a funny 
one, to send the crowd away laughing. But I 
didn’t go away laughing, I was too much impressed. 

“*Wasn’t that an unusual program?’ I asked 
Aunt Nan when I had found my voice again.” 

“It must have been impressive, if it caused you 
to lose your voice,” I put in, but my sarcasm went 
unheeded ; the little teacher was too interested in 
her story to notice trifles. 

““Oh, no,’ Aunt Nan said. ‘Of course, that was 
a fine Dickens film, but we have had lots of others 
just as good. We've had several of Dickens’ sto- 
ries this summer-—Martin Chuzzlewit, Pickwick 
Papers, Little Dorrit, and they say David Copper- 
field is coming soon. I like them, but I think I 
enjoy the poetical things better.’ 

“*What, for instance?’ I gasped—I actually felt 
as if my head was whirling! 

“*Browning’s Pippa Passes was one of the finest 
things I ever saw; then there was the Blot on the 
’Scutcheon—that was extra good. But I think I 
enjoy the Idylls of the King—I always did love 
those old knights and ladies, but I never could really 
picture just how they looked until I saw the pic- 
tures. We had Lancelot and Elaine just last week. 
Your uncle, now, likes the historical plays better— 
he was just wild over that Coming of Columbus, it 
was so realistic. They had used exact models of 
Columbus’ real ships—they were brought over here 
for the world’s fair, and every detail of the picture 
was historically correct. Then the Revolutionary 
war plays are great, and when it comes down to 
the Civil war your uncle just about goes crazy. He 
says he feels as if he was fighting the old battles 
all over again, it is so true to the real scenes. I 
never had the least idea what a battle looked like, 
until I saw the moving pictures. I tell you, chil- 
dren nowadays have a chance to learn their history 
and geography so that it means something to them. 
History never meant anything but a string of dates 
to me when I was growing up, and geography was 
a lot of black dots for cities and crooked lines for 
rivers !’ 

“All at once, as Aunt Nan said that, an idea took 
possession of me—just blazed into my brain in one 
big flood, like my ideas always do, on the rare occo- 
sions when I have any at all! ‘There’s where I 
blaze my trail!’ I fairly yelled, and Aunt Nan 
stopped and stared at me as if she thought I had 
gone crazy. I had, temporarily. Things were com- 
ing into my head so thick and fast that I could not 
frame any kind of a connected sentence for as much 
as five minutes. 

“When I finally managed to explain to Auntie 
that my brilliant idea was that I could take my 
classes to see the pictures, she looked so queer and 
surprised and disgusted. ‘Do you mean to say you 
have never done that?’ she asked, and I felt all 
withered up, somehow, like a little ignoramus. 

““Friday afternoon is always the school-chil- 
dren’s matinee, here,’ Aunt Nan went on. “The 
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manager of the picture house arranges the programs 
with the help of the teachers; they select films that 
are in line with what the children are studying, and 
the house is just packed with school children on that 
afternoon. Lots of us grown-ups go, too, and I 
guess we always learn fully as much as the young- 
sters do. Then they always have the news weekly 
on that day, so I have to go back again in the even- 
ing with your uncle. He wouldn't think of losing 
the news weekly.’ 

“What’s the news weekly? I asked, meekly—I 
was feeling so shriveled up and _ insignificant! 
Fancy learning new educational methods in that 
little backwoodsy place! 

“Tt is a film that pictures all the news events 
of the week,’ Auntie explained, still patiently su- 
perior. ‘You see, the picture companies who get 
out the weeklies have camera men scattered all over 
this country, as well as in foreign lands. One com- 
pany, at least, has an operator in every country on 
the globe—think of that! Every event is photo- 
graphed and sent in as soon as it takes place. Why, 
last week we saw the pictures of the English Derby 
and that suffragette woman who threw herself in 
front of the king’s horse, just as plain as if we’d 
been sitting in the grandstand. Do you mean to say 
that you didn’t see the pictures of the inauguration, 
or the Dayton floods, or the Turkish war pictures, 
or any of the great happenings of this last year” 

“Well, to condense my story, I went home burst- 
ing with my new idea, and I went straight to the 
principal with it. He smiled at my excitement ; but 
he listened. Then he said that I could try it; he 
would stand by me. He seemed to think that I 
would have more or less trouble finding a picture . 
house where they were showing the sort of films 
that I wanted my pupils to see; he said he thought 
they ran more to Billy-the-Bold-Boy-Burglar stuff 
in our locality. You know, my school is in a poor 
section. 

“I started out the next day to investigate, and 
sure enough, the pictures in all the places 1 visited 
were simply awful, some of them; and the rest 
were harmless but not instructive. And the houses 
themselves were dark and dirty and seemed to have 
no ventilation. Finally, about six blocks from the 
schoolhouse I did find a nice clean place, with good 
air, and the manager was a nice-looking man; but 
the pictures were just the ordinary kind. I asked 
him why he did not have such films as I saw up in 
the country, and he just smiled. ‘I would be glad 
to, Miss,’ he said, ‘but no one would come to see 
them—the folks in this section don’t know much 
about Dickens and Tennyson, and they think the 
scenic stuff is the dryest ever!’ 

“Would you have a program of that kind of pic- 
tures on Fridays, if I would bring all my pupils and 
get some of the other teachers to bring theirs?’ I 
asked, and he thought a minute. ‘I’d be willing to 
try it,’ he said; then, ‘of course you understand 
that the children must come with their teacher— 
we can’t admit children under sixteen unless they 
come with a parent or guardian. But if you want 
to try it, I’m with you. I can give you a list of 
films to select from.” 

(Cantinued on page 350) 
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THE SUMMER MAGAZINES 
The Pedagogy of Rats 


William Hawley Smith puts into a short article in 
the August American the gist of his latest book on 
pedagogy. Perhaps his keen wit on the subject of 
“Rats” will drive his idea home to the minds of the 
people who support our public schools. The young 
man who asks the rat-trainer if he will make a good 
teacher of rats is told that he will not, that he might 
make a decent school-teacher, but rat-teacher, no. 


“And so,” I said, “I understand that you can’t teach any 
rat anything you want him to learn.” 

“Yaw, dot vas yust it eggsackly,” he replied. “A man he 
can only deach a rat vot dat rat can learn to do. Unt ven 
a man is a good rat-deacher, dot’s der first ding he vill do 
mit effery new rat vat he dries to deach, to find out vot dot 
rat can learn, unt not vaste his time trying to deach him 
vot he don’t neffer can learn.” 

And then he added: “Unt dot’s yust the tifference pe- 
tween a goot rat-deacher unt a shool-deacher! A shool- 
deacher, he dinks he can deach any schild anydinks vat he 
bleases; but he couldn’t do it! Schildern is yust like rats. 
Some schildren vill learn von ding, unt some odder schil- 
dren will learn some odder dings; unt ven a man vos a goot 
shool-deacher he vill find out first vat a schild can learn, 
unt deach him dot dings, unt not vaste his time trying 
to deach him vat he don’t neffer can learn.” 


Lack of Originality in Geometry 

Scribner’s for August, discussing the require- 
ments at West Point, criticises severely the work of 
the public schools in mathematics : 

In geometry especially the boy’s public-school training is 
totally inadequate. I have yet to learn of a secondary 
school’s teaching a boy to find the side of a pentadecagon, 
pentagon, or dodecagon inscribed in a circle of radius r. 
Yet in nearly every examination for West Point or Annap- 
olis it is required that the candidate compute the side and 
area of four or five regular polygons. Especially for An- 
napolis, the geometry examination consists almost entirely 
of original work, problem work that is fairly easy, but 
very unusual. I believe it to be the most sensible kind of 
geometry—the kind that every school ought to teach, but 
does not. And in all the other mathematics subjects the 
elementary-school training in this country lacks that thor- 
oughness and wide range that are necessary to the candi- 
date’s equipment. 


Veracity vs. Fixed Courses 
Ellen Key discusses Education for Motherhood 
in the Atlantic and advocates a year of social service 
to be required of all women. This may not seem 
practical in America where we do not have the en- 
forced military training which she considers 
parallel. 


The fundamental evil of the present school system is its 
tendency to line up the manifold desirable teachings for 
the young like soldiers on parade, namely, on graduation 
day. This is an insurmountable obstacle to thoroughness 
and veracity in instruction, qualities which cannot be fully 
attained without perfect peace for both teachers and pupils 
—a peace which is never associated with fixed courses and 
examinations. 


Team-Play and Loyalty Exalted 
The Popular Science Monthly for July has an 
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article on The Business Man and the High School 
Graduate, discussing the old and ever-new questions, 
what the modern business man really requires of 
the average boy, and what the schools can do. 

Employers find many, if not most, of the boys and girls 
who come for employment unfitted for the complex de- 
mands of modern business life. Remembering the story- 
books, they think it is because these aspirants cannot write 
and cipher and spell. But they are fast finding out that 
the causes of the trouble, in most instances, are weak bod- 
ies, or untrained senses, or sluggish minds, or lack of pur- 
pose, or ignorance of how to work with others. Secondary 
schools cannot, of course, make silk purses out of sows’ * 
ears; but they can make it their chief business to deliver 
to the business world boys and girls whose bodies, senses 
and minds have had so much organized training as heaven 
has permitted them to receive; who have a conception of 
and experience in co-operation and team-play; who know 
what loyalty means; and who have taken school work so 
seriously that they are prepared to look upon the earning 
of one’s daily bread as something other than a listless 
game, 


The August number of the same magazine con- 
tains three articles distinctly educational in char- 
acter. 

Poetry and the School 

Under this title the Outlook of July 5 says 
destructively : 

Giving a child a poem for analysis is like giving a puppy 
a costly tapestry on which to exercise its restless jaws. 
It adds nothing to the child’s comprehension- of verse, 
nothing to the dog’s understanding of the textile art, and 
it is disastrous to the beauty of both tapestry and poem. 

Constructively, here is the best idea of the season, 
an idea that languishes in these-days of written 
lessons and written tests: 

Most important of all—and most difficult to obtain— 
let a good reader of poetry be found, who can call forth 
the music that sleeps in poetry as in the strings of an un- 
played harp: Poetry is not a thing to be read with the 
eyes alone; its truest harmonies can be evoked only by 
the magic of a melodious voice. Good verse is not a sound- 
less clavier ; it is a full-throated organ. No one would think 
of teaching music on a cracked violin, yet the vocal equiva- 
lent of this tuneless instrument is to be heard in almost 
every school in the land. 


The Dayton, O., board of education has adopted cer- 
tain rules and regulations for the use of school build- 
ings, which are likely to be of interest to other school 
authorities. 

Meetings shall be held only on Friday nights. 

Hours of use to be limited from 7:30 to 10:30 p. m. 

Application must be made in writing to the clerk of 
the board of education by a responsible party five days 
in advance. 

Applicants must pay the sum of $2 to the board of 
education for heat and light, and to the janitor and 
engineer $2 each. 

Applicants must provide a special police officer to 
protect the property, and particularly to prevent smok- 
ing or the use of tobacco in any form in the halls and 
rooms, or on the staircases of the buildings. 
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FERRER’S MODERN SCHOOL 
Francisco Ferrer 
On the twelfth of October coming it is four years 
since the killing of Ferrer. And the world still 
asks, What manner of man was he? Was he judi- 
cially murdered, or was the end of justice served 
in putting him away? Or, closer to the point, was 
he teaching good or evil? The jury of public opin- 


ion, so far as it includes the English-peaking peo- 


ple. has newly available evidence in the translation 
of his account of his modern school.* 


The Country and the Man 

The setting of the story is in Spain, otherwise 
there would be little to it. And the first thing to 
note is that in Spain three out of four, at least three 
out of five, can neither read nor write. In Spain, 
up to the day of Ferrer’s school, the educator was 
a government official. How well this political fac- 
tor was doing his work there need be no further 
discussion. The illiteracy of the many indicates 
the quality of the education of the few. 

In the first chapter Ferrer tells us what manner 
of man he was; tells us briefly, simply, modestly, 
what were his motives. There is not much else 
about himself, and not much else is wanted by the 
reader. A smaller man would have gossiped about 
himself. 

Straightway he admits he was at first a revolu- 
tionary looking to the remedy of violence. He 
was cured of revolution by the revolutionaries. 

{ 

“I detected in many of them an egoism which they 
thought hypocritically to conceal; while the ideas of oth- 
ers, who were more sincere, seemed to me inadequate. 
In none of them did I perceive a design to bring about 
a radical improvement—a reform which should go to 
the roots of disorder and afford some security of a per- 
fect social regeneration.” 


The result was the determination to leave plans 


of strife and political maneuver for a system of © 


schools. How effective his new weapon threatened 
to be, his killing tells us. And to judicially kill 
him, his accusers had to rake up his earlier and re- 
jected theories of violence. 


Ferrer’s School 

The history of the “Modern School” established 
by Ferrer at Barcelona in 1901 needs but few words. 
The means to begin his long-contemplated project 
came the year before in the shape of a bequest of 
$150,000 unconditionally to Ferrer himself. The 
school opened with thirty pupils, in three years was 
grown to a hundred and forty, and two years later 
was closed by the authorities. It was a small af- 


*The ‘Origin and Ideals of the Modern School. By 
Francisco Ferrer. Translated by Joseph McCabe. G. P 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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fair to have made so large a reputation. But the 
conservative rulers of Spain believed, and believed 
rightly, that the small beginning portended much. 


What Was Taught 


Ferrer puts first in his book and reiterates that 
his school taught scientific truth as opposed to 
dogma. “That God made the world out of nothing in 
six days” must not be seriously told to children, he 
contends with a vehemence that marks the distance 
of Spain from the United States. 

The co-education of the sexes gets a chapter and 
becomes an item of the reformer’s creed. He re- 
gards it a right and a duty. We have passed that 
devotional point, and regard co-education as a pol- 
icy, sometimes good, sometimes bad, sometimes 
non-essential. The doctrine of the co-education of 
the social classes is decidedly another matter. The 
best argument for democracy in education is that 
education is the better for it, that the different 
classes educate each other in a way that is valuable 
to both. 


The Doctrine of Equality 
To Ferrer the policy of a school where the chil- 
dren of the rich and poor were mingled is essential 
for the teaching of the propaganda that there should 
be no rich and poor. As Ferrer puts it, “There can 
[should] be no social inequality.” 


“If theré is such inequality, some will tyrranize and 
others protest and hate. Rebellion is a leveling tend- 
ency, and to that extent natural and rational, however 
much it may be discredited by justice and its evil com- 
panions, law and religion.” 


Again: 


“I venture to say quite plainly: the oppressed and the 
exploited have a right to rebel, because they have to 
reclaim their rights until they enjoy their full share in 
the common patrimony.” 


Here is the weakness, if not the dangerousness, 
of Ferrer. Justice coupled with “its evil compan- 
ions, law and religion,” suggests anarchy. “Their 
full share in the common patrimony” is redolent of 
communism and anarchy, though neither is a defi- 
nite creed of Ferrer. 

The “perfect equality” which exists “between one 
man and another” is a wild figment of the brain. 
No two horses were ever equal, no two blades of 
grass. One man is lazy, improvident, mentally and 
physically weak ; he shall not share equally with the 
energetic, the provident and the strong. He should 
have an equal chance to retrieve himself? Yes, 
give him his chance; but till he does his work i in the 
world he shall have small share in the “common 
patrimony.” 

There are thousands of Ferrers over the world 
who talk as if this inequality was the direct and 
sole offspring of government. But the fact is that 
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the time in the history of mankind when this in- 
equality was greatest, when the weak went down 
before the strong without let or hindrance, was 
when the shaggy-coated cave men lived, and the law 
was the law that lions and wild horses now obey. 

It has been justice, law and religion that have 
worked the change, made asylums for the weak and 
given them another chance, and because perverted 
justice, law and religion have often protected spe- 
cial privilege, and made the strong stronger and 
the weak weaker, we shall not, therefore, forget 
their primal service. The cave giant gave nothing 
to the conquered weakling, not even his life ; but no 
justice of the twentieth century will ever compel 
the strong to share equally with the incompetent. 


Finally 

But it is not justice to shoot men for teaching 
as Ferrer taught. A year ago the supreme military 
council of Spain “was forced to declare that no 
single act of violence could be directly or indirectly 
traced to Ferrer.” With that declaration the case 
of the Spanish authorities falls to the ground. 

Ferrer was a martyr. His story, simply told, is 
convincing. His errors will fall before the logic of 
facts; his vital truths, as taught in his school, will 
help to create a new Spain. 


Mathematical Textbooks 


The Silver-Burdett Arithmetics—Book Three. By 
George Morris Philips, LL.D., and Robert F. Anderson, 
Sc.D. 363 pages. 45 cents. Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, Boston. 


This book, for the seventh and eighth grades, 
completes the three-book series. The aim of this 
arithmetic is to make the pupil a clear mathematical 
thinker ; and the teacher with that laudable ambition 
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will find in this text a suggestive assistant. Obso- 
lete and impracticable processes are omitted and the 
treatment of the essential operations is such as to 
give a mastery of general principles. The oppor- 
tunity for drill in application is worked out in prob- 
lems of modern life. The computations incident to 
the sending of a parcel-post package or of a tele- 
gram take the place of the examples familiar since 
the day of Robinson’s Progressive Arithmetic. The 
typographical effect is no small virtue of this 
volume. 


School Algebra—Book I. By George Wentworth 
and David Eugene Smith. 12mo, cloth, 298 pages, with 
diagrams. Price, 90 cents. Ginn & Company, Boston. 


This book covers the topics generally agreed upon 
as suited to the pupil’s ninth school year, and pre- 
sents the equation and the formula as the best in- 
troduction to the subject. The modern idea of 
function and the graph are treated simply. The 
cumulative review will be appreciated by teachers. 


Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical, with tables. By 
Alfred Monroe Kenyon, Professor of Mathematics, 
Purdue University, and Louis Ingold, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, the University- of Missouri. 
Edited by Earle Raymond Hedrick. 124 pages. Price, 
$1.35 net. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


The entire organization of this text is intended to 
give a clear view of the meaning and immediate 
usefulness of trigonometry. The principal motive 
is, of course, the solution of the triangle. It is at- 
tacked immediately and treated continuously until 
completely solved. The text is short, the space be- 
ing used to make the tables very complete and usa- 
ble. The use of the slide rule and of four place 
tables is encouraged for problems that do not de- 
mand extreme accuracy. 
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BOURNE AND BENTON HISTORY SERIES 


Introductory American History 


By Henry E. Bourne and Elbert J. Benton 


Professors of History in Western Reserve University 


A new book for the sixth grade based on the recommendations of the Committee of Eight of the 
The purpose of the book is to teach pupils that our civilization has its 
beginnings far back in the history of the Old World, and to enable them to think of our country in its true 
historical setting. About two-thirds of the book are given to this introductory history, and the remainder 
Cloth; 267 pages. 


History of the United States 


° By Henry E. Bourne and Elbert J. Benton’ 


This book departs from the traditional path as radically as does the Introductory American History. 
It traces the growth of the nation through the life of the people, and gives prominence to social and indus- 
It contains more that the twentieth century boy and girl should know than any other history 
Maps and illustrations; $1.00. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 


Maps and illustrations; 60 cents. 
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Textbook on the Teaching of Arithmetic. By Alva 
Walker Stamper, Ph.D., Head of the Department of 
Mathematics, State Normal School, Chico, Cal. Cloth, 
12mo, 296 pages. Price, $1.00. American Book Com- 
pany, New York. 

The aim is to give teachers a greater breadth of 
view, some practical suggestions as to methods and 
a brief but comprehensive review of subject matter. 
There is a short history of arithmetic and a discus- 
sion of its place in the course of study. Helpful 
suggestions are given as to the preparation of the 
lesson and its presentation. The methods are up- 
to-date and practicable and the subjects related to 
actual life. 


A First Course in Algebra. By Frederick C. Kent, 
Associate Professor of Mathematics, University of 
Oklahoma. 244 pages. Price, $1.00. Longmans, Green 
& Company, New York. 

An excellent text for beginners. The equation is 
made the central idea, and the order of topics is 
such as to employ a principle as soon as it is mas- 
tered in the solution of equations. Problems are 
numerous and well scattered. Emphasis is laid 
upon checking. 


Academic Algebra. By George Wentworth and David 
Eugene Smith. 12mo, cloth, 442 pages. $1.20. Ginn 
& Company, Boston. 

This is not a revision of previous Wentworth 
texts, but is a new work constructed on modern 
lines. It attempts to arouse interest at once by its 
correlation with the mensuration of arithmetic and 
its application to commercial and shop formulas. 
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Though emphasizing these features and the use of 
the graph, it presents an abundance of material for 
drill. 

Solid Geometry. Developed by the Syllabus Method. 
By Eugene Randolph Smith, A.M. Headmaster, the 
Park School, Baltimore. 224 pages. Price, 75 cents. 
American Book Company, New York. 

This is a companion volume to the Plane Geom- 
etry published some years ago, and is an excellent 
book for teachers who prefer the syllabus method 
and teach under conditions which make it practi- 
cable. 


Readers and Supplementary Texts 


The Mohawk Valley and Lake Ontario. The Great 
Lake Series. By Edward Payson Morton, Ph.D. 99 
pages. 40 cents. McMinn & Gear, Detroit. 


Lake Erie and the Story of Commodore Perry. The 
Great Lake Series. By Edward Payson Morton, Ph.D. 
104 pages. 40 cents. McMinn & Gear, Detroit. 

Other titles in this series of readers are Lake 
Huron and the Country of the Algonquins, and 
Lake Michigan and the French Explorers. The 
great lakes as a geographical center of historical 
readers is a bright idea. The treatment is of the 
familiar Rollo style of literature. 


Holiday Facts and Fancies. By Clara J. Denton. 
Price, 50 cents. For sale by the author, 40 cents; West 
Pleasant Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. : 

Myth, legend and historical fact relating to the 
holidays are here interestingly told. Teachers will 
find the book a valuable aid in preparing for holiday 
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entertainment, as it contains a number of selections 
suitable for recitations, in addition to the vast store 
of information given in explanation of the usual 
holidays, not omitting St. Patrick’s day, all fool’s 
day, bird day, flower day, flag day, and hallowe’en. 


Watkins’s Public Speaking for High Schools. By 
Dwight Everett Watkins, A.M., Professor of Public 
Speaking and Instructor in English Literature, Knox 
College. Cloth, 12mo, 183 pages, illustrated. Price, 
75 cents. American Book Company, New York. 

“The increasing demand for public speaking 
work in high schools” is the first phrase of the 
preface. It is good to know that there is such de- 
mand. As we read Professor Watkins’s book there 
come frequent recollections of Murdock and Rus- 
sell’s Vocal Culture, a book of the old-fashioned 
past. But the treatment here is altogether modern 
and effective. How to stand, to breathe, and how to 
get the rare accomplishment of a pleasing voice are 
the introductory topics. Pronunciation, emphasis, 
pitch, the pause and force are familiar headings, 
and withal abundant attention is paid to action— 
gesture and position. The illustrations are apt, 
ample and original. 


Dramatizations from the Works of Charles Dickens. 
By Fanny Comstock. 338 pages. 60 cents. Ginn & 
Company. 

The works of Dickens lend themselves readily to 
dramatic reading. The stories used in this volume 
are Pickwick, particularly the trial scenes ; Nicholas 
Nickleby’s Do-the-boy’s Hall incidents, The Cricket 
on the Hearth, and the ever-dramatic Scrooge. 


Domestic Science 

Conley’s Nutrition and Diet. By Emma Conley, Di- 
rector of Domestic Science, State Normal School, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. Cloth, 12mo, 208 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
60 cents. American Book Company, New York. 

“When a food so attractive, plentiful and well 
liked as nuts find so small a place in the diet, it 
must be because they do not agree with the average 
person. As in other things, use is a good guide to 
determine the value of food.” This quotation is 
evidence of a good sense not always found in books 
on food and diet. Part one contains enough physi- 
ology and chemistry for the work in hand. Foods 
are classified, their nutritive and food value dis- 
cussed, and the balanced meal is demonstrated to 
the practical length of specific menus. Part two 
takes up the various classifications of food for de- 
tailed study. This feature of the work is particu- 
larly well done, although breakfast foods are over- 
praised, while tea and coffee get scant credit. The 
book is for high-school pupils. 


Pedagogy 

The Way to the Heart of the Pupil. Translated from 
the German of Hermann Weimer by J. Remsen Bishop, 
Ph.D., and Adolph Niederpruem. 178 pages. 60 cents, 
net. The Macmillan Company, New York. b 

The keynote of this book is an observation from 
Goethe, following an incident from his life (p. 13) : 
“Man produces every effect upon his fellow-man, 
that he does produce, through his personality.” The 
way to the heart of the pupil is not to be charted 
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on a map drawn to scale, but here are landmarks 
given by one who knows the route. One wishes, in 
reading the little book, that there was more of illus- 
trative incident. The translators express the hope 
that the treatise will counteract the movement which 
“concerns itself with the mechanical measurement 
of the results of the teacher’s work.” Would that 
it might! Doctor Weimer provides a preface for 
this translation. 


Moral Training in the Home and School. By E. 
Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., LL.D., and George Hodges, 
D.D., D.C.L. 221 pages. 80 cents, net. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

A manual for teachers and parents on the’ ele- 
mentary training in morals. It is especially sug- 
gestive of the moral instruction to be imparted in 
stories—fairy tales, myths, fables, legends and his- 
torical incidents. It is particularly availablé in con- 
nection with the readers edited by the same authors 
—The Golden Rule Series. The book, however, is 
complete in itself, and worth the reading of those 
to whom the education of children is entrusted at 
home or in school. 


Education for Social Efficiency. By Irving King, 
School of Education, The State University of Iowa. 
311 pages. $1.50. D. Appleton & Company, New York. 

“The author has had in mind not so much the 
fhterests of the educational specialist as the practi- 
cal needs of busy teachers and parents.” The first 
chapters take us back to primitive conditions when 
social efficiency was the sole aim of education, be- 
fore the' academic efforts of the professional teach- 
er had served to divorce the aims of school activi- 
ties from those of the home life. The problem is 
to adjust more perfectly the school and the commu- 
nity. The situation is first considered in the sim- 
pler conditions of the rural school. Following this, 
certain general tepics in the line of social efficiency 
are considered, such as play, school discipline, and 
vocational instruction and guidance. Under the 
topic of “The School as a Social Center,” the ideas 
of the author are worked out in their practical ap- 
plication. 


The Home School. (Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs.) By Ada Wilson Trowbridge. 95 pages. 60 
cents. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Education for social efficiency is here reduced to 
a special topic with practical bearings. We advise 
the reader to begin with chapter ten, where the his- 
tory of the home school of Providence is recounted. 
This is not a school made into a home, but a home 
that is of itself a school. It is the idea of the set- 
tlement worker put into operation by the state 
schools. This idea, which languishes in the ordi- 
nary school building, flourishes in a house or flat. 
This monograph is decidedly one of the best trea- 
tises in its line. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Language 
Graded French Method. By William F. Giese, A.M., 
Associate Professor of Romance Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 438 pages. Price, $1.15. Henry 
Holt & Company, New York. 
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Hebel’s Schatzkastlein des Rheinischen Hausfreund- 
ers. Edited by Menco Stern, of Stern’s School of Lan- 
guages, New York. 179 pages. With notes, vocabulary 
and illustrations. Price 40 cents. American Book Com- 
pany, New York. 

A Latin Reader. By Frank A. Gallup, Principal High 
School, Albany, N. Y. Cloth, 143 pages, illustrated. 
Price 50 cents. American Book Company, New York. 

Picard’s La Petite Ville. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes and Vocabulary by John C. Dawson,. Professor 
of French and German in Howard College. 179 pages. 
Price 40 cents. Ginn & Company, Boston. 

German for Beginners. By E. Prokosch, Ph.D., As- 
sistant Professor of German and Comparative Philol- 
ogy in the University of Wisconsin. 336 pages. Price 
$1.00. Henry Holt & Company, New York. ? 

History 

American History: First Book, (1492-1763). By 
Arthur C. Perry, Jr., Ph.D., Principal, and Gertrude A. 
Price, Teacher, Public School No. 85, New York City. 
Cloth, 12mo, 256 pages. Price 60 cents. American Book 
Company, New York. 

A History of the American Nation. By Andrew Mc- 
Laughlin, A.M., LL.B., Professor of History in the 
University of Chicago. 562 pages. Price $1.40. D. 
Appleton Company, New York. 

L’Histoire De France. New and revised edition by 
Alcée Fortier. 191 pages. Price 90 cents. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

READERS 


The Golden Deed Book. (The Golden Rule Series,) 
A School Reader. By E. Hershey 
LL.D., George Hodges, D.D., D.C.L., and Edward Law- 
rence Stevens, Ph.D. L.H.D. 351 pages. Price 55 
cents net. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

World Literature Readers. By Celia Richmond. Vol- 
ume I, America and England. Volume 2, :\Egypt, 
Greece and Rome. Cloth, 275 pages. Illustrated. 
Price 45 cents. Ginn & Company, Boston. 


Lucita: A Child’s Story of Old Mexico. By Ruth 


Gaines. 115 pages. Price 50 cents. Rand, McNally 
& Company, New York. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Standard Song Classics. (Musical Art Series.) By 
Ralph L. Baldwin and E. W. Newton. Quarto, cloth. 
176 pages. Price 60 cents. Ginn & Company, Boston. 

Training the Little Home Maker by Kitchengarden 
Methods. By Mabel Louise Keech, A.B. 77 pages. 
Price $1.00. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Catalogue of High School and College Textbooks. 
Including a Complete Index and Price List, 1913. 572 
pages. Ginn & Company, Boston. 


Sneath, Ph.D.,. 
glad over the good luck that has come to Eu- 
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AN EDUCATIONAL MELTING POT 

For this pen-picture of a school attended by 
adults of all nations we are indebted to the Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean: 

Kikoo Nakao, she of the ever-flickering smile, 
stared blankly down at her primer and thought 
of the purple mountains of Takasaki, tucked 
away in the very heart of old Japan. Sol El- 
lenlogen, who escaped not so very long ago 
from the salt mines of Siberia, gave up his 
struggle with iong division and watched with 
mild envy the happiness of Eugene Sui. 

For Eugene Sui was leaving the Jones school 
forever yesterday. He was going back to his 
very own in Pekin, and every one in the entire 
adult division of the school knew that Eugene 
Sui was a friend of the great Sun Yat Sen and 
that it was the ex-president himself who had 
sent for him to return to China. 


Students of All Nations 


The top floor of the Jones school, Plymouth 
court and West Harrison street, is given over 
to the instruction of men and women students 
of all nations. Twenty nationalities are repre- 
sented in the body of one hundred and twenty 
pupils. But they all have been welded by the 
school into a close personal friendship, and that 
is why every one yesterday was both sad and 


gene Sui. 

Eugene Sui is one of ten Chinese to take in- 
struction in the school. He came to Chicago 
from Corea, to which country he had been sent 
in a diplomatic capacity. It was in Corea that 
he had been converted to Christianity. His 
coming to Chicago, he explained, was to learn 
the language of the Christians, that he might 
teach it with the religion in his native country. 

“But I will not be a missionary,” he told his 
classmates; “I will be a statesman.” 


No One Sends for Lee Tang 
But there was one who sat in the room who 
showed no happiness at the good fortune that 
had come to Eugene Sui. Lee Tang stared at 
his language book and was sulky. No one had 
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of Rutgers College 


The author has had many years of 
practical experience investigating farm- 
ing problems in various parts of the 
country. In addition to this, knowing 
through his class work the needs of the 
students, he has been able to produce 
one of the most practicable and teach- 
able text-books on this subject. 





MOUTH HYGIENE 


By JOHN SAYRE MARSHALL, M.D. 


The subject of Mouth Hygiene is 
one of such vast importance to individ- 
ual and public health, intellectual prog- 
ress, and good citizenship, that it is 
hoped that the facts here gathered will 
not only prove instructive and interest- 
ing as matters of reference, but may 
be instrumental in creating greater in- 
terest in the subject of oral hygiene, 
and thus save many children from lives 
of misery caused by preventable oral 
diseases, which, if uncorrected, may 
lead to invalidism, immorality, drunk- 
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sent for him to go back to China. Lee Tang 
could not go back, even if he had been sent for, 
for the little restaurant in which he is a waiter 
pays a salary that is not sufficient for the buy- 
ing of steamship tickets. 

“Sometime I’ll make money,” he confided to 
Thomas C. M. Jamieson, principal of the school. 
“Then I’ll go back to China.” 

The going of a fellow student was of little in- 
terest one way or the other to Mrs. Emma 
Brauer, fifty years old, and with but one thing 
to expect out of life—a living. 


Wants To Be Housekeeper 


Mrs. Brauer has been a student in the adult 
department for two years. She has been try- 
ing to master the intricacies of English so as to 
render herself fit for the position of house- 
keeper. Amid the flutter of excitement caused 
by Eugene Sui’s announcement, Mrs. Brauer 
looked constantly upon her book. 

Almost as little enthusiasm was displayed by 
Joe Vladisvitski, who ever since the establish- 
ment of the adult school has been trying futilely 
to remember enough English to raise himself 
above his present job, sexton in one of the 
tiniest of Jewish meeting-houses. 


Has Wife and Seven Children 


“T’m afraid that often poor Joe comes to 
school hungry,” Miss Lelia Kelley, one of the 
instructors, said. “He has a wife and seven 
children and the few pennies he makes in wages 
are not enough to keep them half fed. Joeis a 
wonderful character, for he is so persistent. 
But I believe he is too old to learn.” 

At a desk far in the rear of the larger recita- 
tion room sat Mrs. Anne Koveck, one of the 
most recent of the students. In her arms she 
held her one-year-old baby. Alternately she 
studied from her primer and cooed to the child. 

In another corner a husband and wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jean Lorzac, sat at adjoining desks 
and labored over their examination papers in 
first-year language. Zealously the husband was 
protecting his own paper from the anxious 
peeping of his wife, 

“Che-et!”’ he hissed at her in heavy English- 
French. “Mind biz-ness of yours.” 

The adult school is little known to Chicago. 
It was established several years ago by the 
board of education to care for the adults who 
had been petitioning for leave to enter the regu- 
lar primary scnools. The students come and 
go as they please, often being forced through 
the exigencies of their employment to spend 
only an hour a day at their studies. In the 
course of a.year more than five hundred indi- 
viduals are granted leave to enroll in the school. 





At Detroit, Dr. Charles E. Chadsey, -city school superin- 
tendent, desires the abolition of a large board of educa- 
tion by ward election and the creation of a small board 
by election at large, and he is receiving the support of all 
the graduates of the University of Michigan. This is 
progress in responsibility for the board members and leads 
to lessening of political contentions and intrigues. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW 
(Continued from page 319) 


end. Soon may our boys have a chance to be one 
of our army of a million—so many that we won't 
have to fight. 

In Australia the alien laws, ’tis said, are more 
drastic than those of. California. 

But the Jap isn’t talking to Mr. Bull. He counts 
the ships and the men and keeps still. But then, 
harking back to the first proposition, maybe, when 
we and the Japs get well acquainted, we'll see 
there’s no use of fighting. 


The Famous Reunion 


That was a great event at Gettysburg this sum- 
mer. Some newspaper is trying to solve the ques- 
tion whether Gettysburg or Waterloo was the great- 
er battle. It is an unsettleable question. But 
Waterloo had no fifty years after; and one will look 
long into the history of the world to find another 
reunion of this kind and significance. The after- 
math ranks in history with the battle. 

It was hot, fearfully hot; and the old veterans 
showed that there is much stamina in them yet. 
That remnant of Pickett’s men, some fifty strong, 
marched and counter-marched in the hot sun and 
sweltered among the weeds and briers at the bloody 
angle for an hour while some one blundered. A 
long-winded congressman, holding them there with 
commonplaces for almost another hour, didn’t daunt 
them. Get at those Pennsylvania men on the other 
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side of that low stone wall they would, as once 
they did before. And finally they got there. Men 
had tears in their eyes then and brushed them aside 
unashamed. 

But the day was over at last. I threw my coat 
on a seat of the car and gasped for breath as the 
long train slowly filled. An old soldier near by 


started a conversation ; for talk he must. I tried to 
do my part. 

Finally he asked, “Comrade, what regiment were 
you in?” 


Then I had to confess that I was but a private of 
infantry who never got beyond an elemental expe- 
rience in the comissary department. 

And he said considerately, “I thought you looked 
a little young.” 

But I felt like a veteran. 

WELLAND HENDRICK. 


fh 


ALL ABOARD FOR A NICKEL 
(Continued from page 341) 


“He helped me a lot about the selection, too. I 
would have had every film an educational one, but 
he suggested that the children wouldn’t fancy the 
plan at all unless I threw in some excitement with 
it. ‘They’re all educated to blood-and-thunder pic- 
tures,’ he said, ‘and you'll have to give them a mixed 
program—sugar-coat your pills, you know. A good 
stirring war drama, for instance, they will all enjoy, 
or a really good Indian picture.’ 

“I took his advice, and it proved to be a good 
thing. Why, when I asked those youngsters on the 
first day of school how many of them were in the 
habit of going to picture shows I found that there 
were a good many who went every single night. 
Think of that! When I enthusiastically explained 
that I proposed to take them all on Friday after- 
noon, they were only mildly excited—seemed -to 
think it was some kind of a scheme. Still, they all 
agreed to bring a nickel and to go with me. Then 
I began to prepare their minds. The history class 
were studying the Wyoming Massacre one after- 
noon that week, and after I had talked a little about 
it I said, ‘You will see all the events leading up to 
this terrible day, and the massacre itself, Friday 
afternoon. Of course, that will give you a much 
better idea of the whole thing than anything I can 
tell you.’ You ought to have seen their faces 
brighten*up! That film had been one of the pic- 
ture man’s suggestions; he said it was absolutely 
correct, in its history and its scenes, and it was. 

“Then there was the geography class. They were 
just beginning on the southern states, and I had se- 
lected a film that showed a lot of their finest scen- 
ery, and one that showed the whole process of mak- 
ing cotton cloth, from the time the cotton plants are 
little tiny things clear through to the finished bales 
of cloth. Then we had the weekly; it’s really won- 
derful how up-to-date you can keep yourself if you 
see that every week! We finished off with Enoch 
Arden, which they had been reading—and hating! 
—all the week, and after it was over some of them 
asked me if we couldn’t take it all over again in 
school, because it would be interesting! 

“Well, it was a good thing for us, and a good 
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thing for the picture man, too. Friday afternoon 
had always been a dull day, he said, and now he had 
the house full of school children and it got their par- 


‘ents interested in the place and he got a good many 


new, steady patrons out of it. And it actually got 
me so interested in the illustrated subjects that I’m 
quite an eloquent teacher now; the principal is sat- 
isfied, the children get promoted, and everybody’s 
happy.” 

She paused for breath, and I had a chance for a 
question. 

“What was it you said about it being suitable 
for my En Route department?” I asked. 

“I said you ought to write up the whole idea— 
get it into the heads of the teachers who feel just 
as I used to feel about the pictures. Make them 
see what they are msising. They don’t realize that 
they could find a manager who would be glad to 
have special days for them. But any manager 
would, just as a business proposition, if they put it 
up to him in the right way. What’s the use of 
writing about foreign travel, or home travel, either, 
for folks who have to stay at home and work the 
year round, and never get money enough ahead to 
take more than one trip in all their lives? Write 
about what can be seen for a nickel. Why, Aunt 
Nan actually knows more about foreign lands than 
some people who have been abroad half a dozen 
times. And if you’re so determined to make trav- 
elers of the teachers, don’t you realize that seeing 
the pictures makes one just fairly long to be on the 
spot?” 

So I have tried to “write up the idea” for my 
enthusiastic little friend. I confess that I believe 
in it, strongly. But I wish that you could hear it 
from her own impetuous, ardent little self; I am 
sure it would be more colorful. 





The Victor Talking Machine Company has announced 
a pension system which is of interest, not only to its 5,500 
2mployees, but to the general public, on account of the 
new principle used as a basis for figuring. Instead of fol- 
lowing the usual custom of allowing pensions on a basis of 
average salary and years of service, the Victor Company 
has decided on a flat sum calculated to enable its retired 
employees to live in comfort. The company feels that the 
needs of men and women who reach the pension age are 
not very different on account of varying incomes during 
the period of employment. Men and women are treated 
exactly alike, except that women are allowed to retire 
after twenty or more years’ continuous service, and have 
reached the age of fifty-five, whereas men are not per- 
mitted to retire on pension until after twenty or more 
years’ continuous service and have reached the age of 
sixty-five years. Thirty dollars per month will be paid to 
every retired employee of the company whose monthly 
compensation at the time of discontinuance of active 
service with the company does not exceed $200.00 per 
month. The employees are not assessed in any way to 
provide for the pension fund, all of the expense being 
borne by the company. 





The record for length of service as superintendent of 
schools is probably held by Superintendent William W. 
Cottinghom, of Easton, Pennsylvania. He has been sixty 
years a superintendent and sixty years in the same position. 
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New Single Lectures and 
New Lectures in Courses 


By DR. W. E. CHANCELLOR 
Editor School Journal 


During the past two years the editor of the 
School Journal has personally. examined fourteen 
thousand school children in ten different States from 
Connecticut to Oregon and has prepared and 
given various lectures based upon these direct 
observations. In the coming year he will make 
a tour of the country, his eleventh, and offers 
new single lectures accordingly. 

1. Classifying and Grading Children; Age, 
School Proficiency and Power to Go Forward 
as Standards in Promotion. 

2. The Personal Equation; The Human For- 
mula as Revealed by Psychology, Physiology, 
Biology, Anthropology and Psychophysics. 

Other new single lectures are: 

8. The Presidency a Web of Fate. 

4, Life More Abundant. 

These are popular evening lectures under edu- 
cational auspices. 5 

NEW LECTURES IN COURSES. 

1. Hygiene for Teachers and Pupils. 

2. The New Psychophysical Tests. 

8. American Public Questions. 

4. Realizing Education According to Nature. 

For further information regarding these new 
lectures and,regarding also the Standard Insti- 
tute series of addresses that have been given 
by Doctor Chancellor in recent years, address 
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31 E. 27th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Teaching and Management 
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Definition 

In “The Caldron Dictionary” 
are some definitons by Montanye 
Perry, known to readers of THE 
“semipe JournaL. We quote a 
ew: 

Boss—A_ harassed individual 
who spends twenty-four hours a 
day devising fruitless schemes to 
get four hours’ work out of eight- 
hour employees. 

Economy.—Going without, to- 
day’s pleasure in order to be able 
to buy pleasures when one is too 
old to enjoy them. 

Faith—A_ condition of mind 
said to be capable of - removing 
mountains—but have you ever 
seen a mountain move? 

Genius—The power which keeps 
a man at work while his fellows 
eat, sleep or amuse themselves. 

Heaven.—A place where a man 
will be able to do work which sat- 
isfies his own soul. 

Hell—A_ place of unfulfilled 
ambitions, 

Intuition—Woman’s short cut 
to the goal where man arrives 
after a long process of analytical 
reasoning. 

Justice —What we mete out to 
those whom we do not wish to 
help. 

Logic—That quality of man’s 
mind which compels him to frame 
a laborious and exhaustive state- 
ment instead of saying “because.” 

Policy.—A dignified formulation 
of method and intention; strictly 
masculine; foolish, inconsistent 
woman changes her mind; wise, 
consistent man adopts a new pol- 
icy. 

Quarrel—An unprofitable pas- 
time requiring two participants. 

System. — Putting the article 


,Most needed in the most remote 


and inaccessible spot; carefully 
désignating its location in an in- 
dexed card file, and losing the 
card. 

Vices. — Our neighbor’s bad 
habits. 

Wilfulness—Our friend’s state 
of mind when he refuses to be 
guided by us. 


A Little Eccentricity 

I got a very favorable impres- 
sion of the Mormons. They seem 
to be industrious, temperate, hon- 
est and religious. To be sure, they 
had in the early days a little eccen- 
tricity, a peccadillo, called polyg- 
amy. But who are we, to be cast- 
ting the first stone? Didn’t our 
ancestors live at Salem, in the 
State of Massachusetts? I have 
never been a maiden lady yet; but 





| if I were I should prefer to marry 


a long-whiskered Mormon en bloc, 
rather than to be roasted at the 
stake by a circle of solemn, blue- 
nosed Yankees.—Editorial Letter 
in The Western Journal of Edu- 
cation. 





Tommy—Pop, what is a diplo- 
mat? 

Tommy's Pop—A diplomat, my 
son, is a man who remembers a 
woman’s birthday, but forgets her 


_age.—Philadelphia Record. 
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